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‘It has 
to be GOOD 


to get me 
So excited ! 
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F course I had heard about Fluid Drive...who 
hasn’t? But I didn’t know it was so wonderful 
until we got our new Chrysler! 


“This Chrysler has so much power, you just put it 
in ‘high’ and start off for anywhere... it pulls out of 
snow banks and mud holes...climbs hills... dashes 
away from a standing start... travels all day without 
your touching clutch or gearshift! 


“Of course Fluid Drive is the magic that enables you 
to do all these things... but it’s the enormous power 
of that Spitfire engine that gives you the extra thriil. 


“Fred says that the Vacamatic transmission has some- 
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When are You going to try 7 y 


Fbeuid ring. 


thing to do with it, too... it changes the power ratios, 
or something, like the variable-pitch propellers on a 
plane. 


“Anyway, it’s perfectly amazing that so much power 
yway y & P 
can be so smooth and silent... and so economical! 


“Why shift gears... when Fluid Driving is so much 
simpler, smoother, and easier? The minute you drive 
a Chrysler, you’ll agree with me that there is no sub- 
stitute for Fluid Drive... there just isn’t anything in 
the world like it! 


“I don’t see how anybody can afford to buy any new 
car without seeing and driving a Chrysler!” 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 











BE MODERN...WITH FLUID DRIVE— 
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— NEW1941 PLYMOUTH 3" 


Greatest of All Time 
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| IN PERFORMANCE IN ECONOMY 


You enjoy most powerperpound Plymouthislowest-pricedof ‘All 
of weight of “‘All 3” low-priced 3” on many models! And a 6.70 
cars! Youdoless shifting...feela to 1 compression ratio—highest 
new sense of mastery indriving. _ of “‘All 3” —saves on gasoline. 










IN COMFORT 
You ride on the longest wheel- 
base of “‘All 3” (117 inches)...en- 
joy great roominess. And you feel 
safer with Safety Rim Wheels! 





OU GET an utterly new picture of what low 
price can now buy when you ride in a new 
Plymouth! It’s impressively big, powerful, 
economical—with more quality features than 
in either of the “other 2” low-priced cars! 
Superfinished engine parts, an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner, 4 rings per piston, and other great fea- 
tures, mean long life and higher resale value. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 








NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 


It’s engineered to stay on the job...and to 
keep hauling costs down. Big 3-man cab 
for greatest driver comfort and efficiency. 
Cab and box are rustproofed. 











PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Great Values in Commercial Cars 





NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


Asmart, sleek vehicle with new passenger- 
car handling ease. Load compartment 
fully lined. Distinctly an advertising asset 
to the business whose name it carries. 
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STRIKES VS. DEFENSE...................... P.9 
Strikes are hitting America where it 
feels the blow hardest—in the vital de- 
fense industries. For example: time lost 
by strikes in five weeks could have sent 
397 pursuit planes up for their first test 
flights. What’s the answer? Defense of- 
ficials have one, and it is now being stud- 
ied by the President. Read this article and 
see what steps are likely to be taken by 
the Administration to avert costly delays 
to the defense program. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTNERSHIP.......... P. 11 
Here is a brass-tack presentation of facts 
... facts which reveal just how Uncle Sam 
and John Bull are planning to meet the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis . . . facts which 
reveal just what role this nation will play 
in the now-legalized democratic partner- 
ship . . . facts which reveal just what the 
United States is going to do about supply- 
ing Britain with its necessary fighting 
weapons . . . facts which reveal the ulti- 
mate consequences of the moves set in mo- 
tion by enactment of the Lend-Lease Bill. 


FOOD AS A WEAPON............00000 P. 13 
The Administration is planning to use 
the country as a “larder of democracy” as 
well as an “arsenal of democracy.” Here for 
the first time is an inside story of the pol- 
icy behind our plan to feed England and 
not to feed Europe’s Nazi-conquered na- 
tions . . . how America’s farm products 
will be used to build resistance to the Nazi 
march. 


AID FOR DOMINIONG.................. P. 14 
Charges have been floating around Wash- 
ington that Canada and Australia are 
getting rich out of this war while this na- 
tion foots the bill. A thorough investiga- 
tion by members of The United States 
News brought many hitherto unpublicized 
facts to light . . . showed exactly how the 
dominions are bearing their war burden 

. why the Administration believes the 
fate of this nation depends no less on Can- 
ada and Australia than on Britain herself. 


MR. BARUCH RECOMMENDG........ P. 20 
Bernard M. Baruch, White House con- 
fidant and chairman of the old War In- 
dustries Board, knows the ins and outs of 
wartime economy. Now he draws upon his 
World War experiences to outline a prior- 
ities program to guide the present defense 
effort. Presented is a digest of his recom- 
mendations which makes compelling read- 
ing for safety-minded Americans. 


‘LIFE LINE’ TO BRITAIN............. ual 2 
Germany’s intensified U-boat campaign 
against British shipping brings to the fore 
new problems for U.S. shipping and naval 


2 


officials. Up to the present (as this week’s 
Pictogram shows), Great Britain has held 
her own against undersea attacks. Now 
the danger point is imminent. For the 
facts turn to this graphic article and illus- 
tration. 


ARMS PLANTS—THE DISPUTE........ P. 36 
This week The United States News pre- 
sents another one of its “distorted maps” 
of the country. It shows what the size of 
the States look like on the basis of de- 
fense contracts signed to date. Here are the 
facts underlying a major dispute in high 
Administration circles. The Newsgram re- 
veals the reasons advanced by key officials 
for “farming” out defense orders . . . re- 
veals how the whole idea is based on Brit- 
ain’s own “bits and pieces” program. In- 
cluded in the Newsgram are some highly 
important figures on contracts and con- 
tractors which have received slight atten- 
tion so far. 


REVENUES FOR DEFENSE.............. P. 38 
Ahead is a highly significant period for 
the American taxpayer. Plans under con- 
sideration by Treasury and congressional 
exper:s call for drastic tax increases and 
heavier borrowing. The key to the whole 
tax trend is contained in a new proposal 
made by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. 
Here in clear presentation of facts is the 
situation as it stands today. 


ARMY, NAVY ‘SPOKESMEN’.......... P. 44 
Today, every new move and develop- 
ment by the nation’s armed forces is frout- 
page news. Who decides what information 
will be channeled to the public? Who de- 
cides what information should be kept un- 
der armed guard? Major General Richard- 
son decides for the Army and Commander 
Thurber decides for the Navy. To get a 
brief and exciting insight into their work 
and personalities turn to the “People of 


the Week.” 
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Lend-lease, in practice, is going to mean for U. S. .... 

A_ commitment to get help to the British in time to prevent their defeat. 

A_ deepening confliot between this country and Germany-Italy-Japan as Ameri- 
can aid to Britain stands in the way of an easy conquest. 

A wide-open effort on part of U.S. to turn her resources to war purposes. 

A_ possible involvement in actual fighting if Hitler takes offense at U. S. 
acts. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














It's necessary to understand that what's now happening is more than a ges- 
ture; that a decision is made to use U. S.resources to resist Germany-Italy-Japan. 

Roosevelt expects that Hitler will be too prudent to say that lend-lease is 
war. Also: Roosevelt expects that Japan will be too respectful of the American 
Navy to court a fight by resisting present American moves. But: United States now 
is openly showing an enmity toward those governments; is taking steps that will 
lead to an accounting if Britain should be defeated. Result: This country can 
hardly afford to permit a British defeat; can hardly avoid further steps warward. 

Steps now to be expected include.... 

Use by Britain of American navy yards for repair of British warships and of 
American harbors for fueling of British warships. Hitler would be perfectly 
within his rights to attack these ports by air or submarine--if he could. 

Demand by many groups for use of American destroyers for convoy of war ma- 
terials to Britain. Argument will be: It's futile to make a vast effort, to 
spend and tax, merely to pave the Atlantic Ocean with American products. 

Wartime measures to speed production in industry, to put more dents in the 
*business-as-usual" attitude, to make defense more than a spare-time effort. 














All of this spells boom and boom controls for the period ahead. 

Flow of cash is to reach fantastic proportions; is to exceed peak World War 
Spending by more than 25 per cent=--and in peacetime. 

First schedule called for spending $17,500,000,000 in year starting July l. 

New schedule calls for spending at least $23.000,000,000 in same period. 

This is expected cash outgo, not authorizations to spend, not an over-all 
defense program and British-aid program that adds up to many more billions. Of 
the cash billions, $16,000,000,000 is for Army and Navy and British-aid; $7,000,- 
000,000 is for carrying on other functions, including continued subsidies. High- 
est previous New Deal spending for one year was under $10,000,000,000. It means 
more than doubling cash outgo of pump-priming period. It means that a cash outgo 
of $1,200,000,000 in this month will rise rapidly to $2,000,000,000 monthly. 

There is going to be: a growing scramble for goods as the vast new supply of 
purchasing power starts churning around; a growing shortage of some kinds of 
goods as defense needs soak up materials that once went to fill civilian de- 
mands; a growing competition for skilled workers, accompanied by a rising demand 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


for higher wages--in a word, a boom; a situation that will call for control. 
Boom control will involve (1) use of Government power to break bottlenecks 

in supplies of labor, materials, plant, and (2) use of Government power to ra- 

tion some materials, to put a ceiling on some prices, to place a top on some wages. 


Along with spending increases will go tax increases. 

Tax bill on 1940 income is just a starter, just a reminder of what's ahead. 

Outlook on taxes suggests: 

1. A first tax bill to raise $1,500,000,000 more revenue; to condition tax- 
payers to the idea of sharply higher taxes. ; 

2. A second tax bill, later in the year, to raise a greatly increased amount 
of revenue and to start siphoning off excess purchasing power. 

Taxes can be used as one more boom control; can be used to force curtailment 
of buying of some kinds of goods that compete with defense industries for mate- 
rials, by forcing individual prices higher. First tax plan will emphasize in- 
creased rates under existing tax laws; will involve higher normal and surtax 
rates, some tightening of excess profits tax, some increase in excises. Second 
tax plan probably will seek to take a big new chunk out of individual incomes, 
may be some form of modified gross income tax, collectible at the source. 











Big question is whether all this aid, all this effort, will be in time. 

Roosevelt is highly confident that it will be. Churchill is equally con- 
fident that it will be; is convinced that the British can stand against attacks 
to come. 

It all depends..... 

On ability of the British Navy to find an answer to air and submarine at- 
tacks on shipping; to find an antidote for enemy sea attacks. 

On ability of the British people to continue to take heavy punishment with- 
out losing morale, without deciding to find a way to deal with Hitler. 

On ability of United States to turn out war materials very much faster to 
fill any gap in British industry and to get those war materials to Britain. 














View here is that the spring blow-off in this war is about due. 

Line-up, in the eyes of American officials, looks about like this.... 

Balkans: A side show in spring developments, but probably important. Odds 
favor Greek resistance to Germany that may delay Hitler's plans. If so: Brit- 
ain might succeed in her effort to create a Balkan front. Yet, it's improbable, 
with Yugoslavia weakening and Turkey uncertain. 

Japan: Also a side show, and one that can become important. Matsuoka trip 
to Berlin is an effort at escape; is a sign of worry and weakness. The Japanese 
see the riches of the Indies so near, and yet so far. They wonder what Germany 
intends to do, what Russia intends to do, what the U. S. intends to do. Answers 
are uncertain. 

Germany: The main show. Hitler wants to lock the Balkan back door before 
making his big gamble against Britain. Either Hitler succeeds in starving 
Britain or he faces the necessity of attempted invasion if he expects to win this 
war. First attack will come at sea and is starting. Second attack will come in 
the air and is starting. The all-out struggle lies just ahead. 

Odds are at least 50-50 that Britain will stand against the attack. 


Effect of lend-lease victory for Roosevelt is to swing Congress solidly in- 
to line back of vast new British-aid and defense appropriations. 

Isolationists accept the decision to use U. S. resources and power to in- 
fluence the direction of world affairs. 
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HE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, where just a short 
side from lovely old plantations you'll find busy 
industrial centers . . . areas rich in almost everything 
modern manufacturing needs! 


Here, next door to America’s major markets are 
abundant raw materials; low-cost power; intelligent 
native-born labor; ample, bountifully watered acre- 
age; excellent transportation; and a climate that makes 
for more economical operation and for happier living. 


Chemical and allied industries, textiles, paper, machin- 
ery, glass, furniture, steel, packing and ceramic 
industries have all found in this region their ideal 
place to manufacture . . . and an ideal place to Jive! 


Will a cite bllle killer, be The 











The story of opportunity for these—and for some sixty 
other diverse industries now profitably operating in The 
Corridor—is a specialized story for each. Every major 
executive responsible for his company’s future should 
know the special and complete story for his industry. 





e 
FACTS  .. for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area is now organized and available in a new 
56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library—“The Chessie Corridor 
—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” This 
beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 
conditions and opportunities which beckon 
industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 
to business executives requesting them from IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 
Your request will be kept strictly confidential. 








THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served 4y CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 



















Backing British Aid with Cash . . . Expansion of Defense 
Plants . . . Rising Commodity Prices . .. Wage Tax Ahead? 


More spending. Presidential ink was 
scarcely dry on the Lend-Lease Bill before 
Congress was asked to back policy with 
hard cash. At the Capitol were bills to give 
Great Britain $7,000,000,000 worth of aid; 
to supply the Navy with $3,415,000,000 
next year. At the White [louse was an- 
other $1,500,000,000 defense bill. 

Started toward Britain was first portion 
of $1,300,000,000 worth of arms on hand. 
Planned for transfer to RFC were British 
investments of more than $300,000,000 in 
American defense plants and orders. 


* * * 


Armaments. Translation of defense bil- 
lions into weapons was found to be ahead 
of schedule. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson noted 
that “time, right now, is more than money 
— it is security,” when he dedicated, three 
months ahead of expectations, the Gov- 
ernment’s new powder plant in Radford, 
Va., the first of 40 munitions factories. 

The automobile industry reported that 
airplane engine production was well ahead 
of schedule; that plants for tanks, machine 
guns and naval ordnance are being erected 
in half the time normally consumed. 


* * * 


Plant expansion. Side by side with 
Government plant investment went pri- 
vate plant expansion. 

General Motors will add 14,500 square 
feet to its Rochester airplane parts plant; 
Timken Roller Bearing swelled its $3,000,- 
000 expansion program to $5,000,000; In- 
ternational Smelting prepared to build a 
zine plant in Utah. 


* * * 


Strikes. Labor trouble, actual and threat- 
ened, was the largest blot on the produc- 
tion picture; was the major source of 
official concern. 

Projected by the President was an 11- 
man mediation board to halt strikes in 
their tracks, insure smooth operation of 
assembly lines. Reports were that this 
board would include four from industry, 
four from labor, three representing the 
“public.” Function: To compel mediation 
of labor disputes before the strike stage 
is reached. 


+ + 


Housing. Willing enough was the House 
to approve another $150,000,000 defense 
housing bill, bringing total appropriations 
to $467,000,000. Unwilling, however, were 
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Congressmen to add frills to defense dwell- 
ings. Electric refrigerators were specifi- 
cally frowned upon. 


* * * 


Pots and pans. Sad news for 60 alumi- 
num utensil manufacturers was announced 
by Robert L. Mehornay, chief of Defense 
Contract Service. The news: When cur- 
rent stocks of aluminum are used up, they 
will be temporarily out of business. Con- 
solation: They will be given preference rat- 
ings for defense subcontracts. 


* * * 


Food. Tricolors and the Stars and Stripes 
were waved together by French children 
when the Cold Harbor docked in France, 
bringing warm comfort from the Red 
Cross. The cargo: $500,000 worth of milk, 
vitamins, clothes. 

Food for France continued to stir up of- 
ficial Washington and London, as Vichy 
threatened to run the British blockade. 

To co-ordinate activities of fund-raising 
war relief agencies, the President appointed 
a committee headed by Joseph E. Davies, 
former U.S. diplomat. State Department 
files show more than 300 such organiza- 
tions. 


ok * * 


Sugar. Deliveries from the Philippines 
were hampered by lack of ships. Mean- 
while, in Congress, “sugar State” Senators 
complained at the small portion of the 
domestic market (26 per cent) allotted to 
domestic beet and cane growers. Asserted: 
Domestic sugar producers can supply half 
the sweet teeth in America. 


* ¥ * 


Prices. Warning signs of inflation were 
seen in some quarters from price move- 
ments. Up went quotations for coffee, 
pepper, flour, cotton goods, hides and sugar. 
In New York, a federal grand jury pre- 
pared to investigate the zinc industry. 


* * * 


Business regulation. Federal Power 
Commission hinted early action to curb 
electric power companies’ contributions to 
political campaigns, or outlays to influence 
legislation. 

FPC announced that five companies 
charged such items to operating expenses 
and promised to issue rules and regulations 
in the matter. Concluded: FPC will dis- 
allow such expenses as operating costs. 

Impressed by 1,420 coal mine disasters 





in 1940, the House passed the Mine 
Safety Bill, authorizing federal inspection 
of collieries. The Bureau of Mines would 
have no enforcement power, only av. | 
thority to publish findings. | 

Revived by Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming was his proposal to license cor. 
porations doing a national business. First, 
he would call diverse groups to Washing. 
ton to draft an “economic constitution” for | 
America. 


* * * 


Gold. With pride, the President announced | 
that the Government’s financial managers | 
had squeezed a $22,000,000 profit from op- | 
erating the $2,000,000,000 exchange stabil- 
ization fund. This fund is now being used 
to bolster Latin-American currencies. | 
Gold inflow increased by $81,000,000, 
contributing to increase in excess bank 
reserves to $6,480,000,000—a rise of $40, 
000,000 since January. After Christmas 
buying subsided, excess reserves dropped 
$100,000,000. 
' 
| 





* * * 


Exports. Relinquished by the State De 
partment were export curbs on shipments 
of aviation gasoline and oil to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

From the Administrator of Export Con- 
trols came advice that hereafter shippers 
could obtain general licenses to ship war 
materials, such as iron and steel, aircraft 
parts and chemicals, to the British Isles. 


* * * 


Pay-roll taxes. Proposed in Congress 
was a flat tax on wages and salaries to pro- 
vide more revenue. Suggested: Rates from 
1 per cent to 5 per cent on payments above 
$30 a week. 

The President expressed the hope that 
each year would result in improvement in 
social security benefits, bringing wider cov- 
erage and greater benefits to aged persons. 


* * * 


Copper. This metal became a defens 
weapon as well as a strategic material 
Hinted were plans to buy up all Latin 
American copper from U.S.-owned com- 
panies. Ostensible reason: To supply U.S. 
defense industry. Corollary reason: To dry 
up a source of supply for Japan. 

Meanwhile from Arizona came sugge* 
tions that high-cost copper producers 
should be subsidized to mine the red metal. 
Purpose: To insure adequate supplies with- 
out unduly raising the price. 
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INSIDE INFORMATION ABOUT 
ALL THE NEW “DRIVES” FREE 
FOR THE ASKING 
Not the usual type of advertising literature, 


but a question and answer booklet designed 
originally for Oldsmobile dealers and salesmen. 
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1 That Hydra-Matic Drive has a 
special pick-up gear for passing 
and hill climbing? 


2 That with Hydra-Matic Drive 
it’s impossible to stall the en- 
gine on hills or in sand? 


That an Oldsmobile with 
Hydra-Matic Drive does not 
free wheel? 


That you can park an Olds 
Hydra-Matic “in gear” for addi- 
tional safety? 

That Hydra-Matic Drive gives 


full accelerating power without 
manual shifting? 


BE UP-TO-DATE ON MODERN MOTOR CAR AFFAIRS 
--- KNOW THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
EVERYBODY IS ASKING! 


OUT of a barrage of claims 
and counter-claims, one clear 
fact emerges: Hydra-Matic is 
the only drive in the world that 
eliminates the conventional 
clutch and clutch pedal entirely, 
and gives fully automatic shift- 
ing through all four forward 
speed ranges! If you would 
like inside information on 
how Hydra-Matic Drive 
operates...and how it differs 
from other drives ... send 


today for Oldsmobile’s booklet of con- 


fidential information. 


It’s brim-full 


of concise facts for busy executives. 


Q 


CLIP COUPON NOW! 


a a a a 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
Lansing, Michigan 

I am attaching this coupon to my letter- 
head. Please send me a copy of “ ‘Ques- 
tions and Answers’ about Oldsmobile’s 


Hydra-Matic Drive” —without, of course, 
obligating me in any way. 


Name 





Address. 





=| OLDSMOBILE 


e 4 e e OPTIONAL | City State 
witte ta AT EXTRA 
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Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders. 


pany. 





Life Insurance in action! 


Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 

Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers.Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole con- 
tinued to be low, and mortality among 
Industrial policyholders was approxi- 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 
ord low for this group. 

Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit .. . and for them only. 


Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1940. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 




























$1,063,435,444.96 


U. S. Government ... . 
Canadian Government . . . 84,167,875.97 
Other Bonds ° ° 


U. S. State & Municipal . * 98,597,960.88 
Canadian Provincial & 


Municipal . . . « « « 104,071,903.62 
Reilsoed . . +c © @ « 5§56,382,872.40 
Public Utilities . . .- « 709,433,300.58 
Industrial & DMileceilanceus ° 479,354,236.03 

Stocks . . 


All but $47, ‘952. 13 are Preferred 0 or Guerentecd. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
a ee ee a 
Other property . . + « « 


82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 
LoansonPolicies . . . + + + «+ + «+ «© «© « 


RealEstate Owned .. . a ae 
Includes real estate for Company use, "end housing 
projects. 


an & © + os + oe we ee ee ee 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred .... - 
Interest Due and Accrued,etc. . .. +. + «+ « 


TOTAL 1-2. «© © ee ec ec eo wo 


$1,147,603,320.93 


1,947,840,273.51 


86,359,622.68 


937,226,443.47 


504,549,131.45 
430,945,055.68 


150,740,516.25 
90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


$5,357,791,636.32 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 
Dividends to Policyholders . . “a 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941. 
Reserve for Future worerar on ay 
Contracts ... ies es «3 
HeldforClaims .. ° 
Including claims awaiting completion of proof ‘end 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 
Other Policy Obligations ‘ ° 
Including reserves for Accident ond Health Insurance, 
dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . ° = 
Liabilities not included above, euch as “taxes ‘que or 
accrued, 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . «+ « « e 
GepemteeGamme «© «© ew tc ec ec ew ee ehlcetl let 
Surplus .... . ° — oo a 


This serves as a margin of safety, a cushion against 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 


a a ae a a ee ee ee 


$4,665,558,926.00 


112,417,253.00 


139,378,189.86 
23,183,629.31 


44,729 ,420.90 


32,284,133.01 


$5,017,551,552.08 


16,370,000.00 
323,870,084.24 


$5,357,791,636.32 


NOTE—Assets carried at $238,267,054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 





(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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HOW STRIKES HAMPER 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Production of Planes, Tanks, Munitions, Ships Slowed by Stoppages 


Administration begins action 
to avert new walkouts as 
threat of trouble spreads 


Strikes are hampering defense produc- 
tion in 20 States. Plants manufacturing 
ams, ammunition and equipment for the 
fighting forces are being closed, sometimes 
for a few hours, sometimes for weeks. Pro- 
duction for Britain has been affected. 

Man power lost to the defense program 
in five weeks would have been sufficient 
to produce 397 light pursuit planes, or 95 
light bombers, or 10 flying fortresses or 4 
destroyers. 

Labor Secretary Frances Perkins has re- 
ported that more strikes occurred in Jan- 
wary than in December. More time was 
lost in February than in January. The 
March strike record is going to be even 
higher on the basis of early returns. 

The pinch is being felt by both Army 
and Navy. Few producers are ever one 
jump ahead of the Government’s demands. 
Every delay is fatal to the timing of mili- 
tary plans. This is true not only of air- 
craft, but of the production of such essen- 
tial items as gunpowder, tanks, canton- 
ments, even shirts. Equally important are 
delays in the basic industries, in coal min- 
ing, in steel, in oil, in lumber, in rubber. 

Here are some delays that have held up 
production of vitally important equipment: 

Gunpowder: Approximately 7,800 men, 
CIO members, have been on strike at the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, since January 22. Time lost: 
2,174,000 man hours. Work on three turbo- 
generators has been held up. Without 
these generators the Hercules Powder 
Company cannot bring the new Radford, 
Va, powder plant into full production. 
The Radford arsenal was expected to dou- 
ble the Army’s supply of gun-powder. The 
Combustion Engineering Company manu- 
factures all nitric acid equipment for all 
ordnance works now under construction 
except the Radford arsenal. A CIO union 
shut this company’s plant for two weeks. 
Time lost: 28,000 man hours. 
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Aircraft: The CIO strike against the 





Vultee Aircraft Company, San Diego, was 
a direct delay to aircraft production. This 
strike lasted from Nov. 15 until Nov. 26, 
1940. Time lost: 410,400 man hours. An 
AFL strike against the Motor Wheel Cor- 
‘poration, Lansing, Mich., lasted 13 days. 
This company makes landing-wheel drums 
for the Curtiss P-40. Other strikes have 
hampered the production of many airplane 
parts. These include acetone, batteries, 
airplane cloth, carburetors, rheostats, 
screws and bolts. An AFL strike at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, is delaying con- 
struction of the Air Corps’ testing center, 
an important part of the air expansion 
program. 

Tanks: American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany at Berwick, Pa., is the only current 
source of light tanks for the Army. Some 
2,800 CIO members kept this plant shut 
from Feb. 12 to Feb. 18. Construction of 
a new tank arsenal at Detroit has been de- 
layed because of a dispute among AFL 
unions. 

Trucks and tractors: The new army on 
wheels has had difficulty in obtaining its 
most important means of locomotion— 


—Wide World 


MR. HILLMAN AND SECRETARY PERKINS WANT ‘SUPERMEDIATION’‘ 


trucks. CIO strikers have kept shut four 
plants of the International Harvester 
Company producing trucks and trailers 
for the Army. The Motor Wheel strike 
delayed work on wheel drums for the 
Yellow Cab Company, which has an $83,- 
000,000 order for Army trucks. The 
Motor Wheel Corporation also is produc- 
ing similar equipment for British anti- 
aircraft batteries. A CIO strike at the 
Fisher Body plant at Oakland, Calif., de- 
layed work on cars being assembled for 
the Army. At Detroit, 1,700 CIO mem- 


bers struck against the Midland Steel 
Products Company, delaying the work 
on Army truck frames for three com- 


panies. 

Ships: The Allis-Chalmers strike is esti- 
mgted to have delayed the Navy’s de- 
stroyer program three months. Allis- 
Chalmers manufactures pumps and _ tur- 
bines, the latter also essential to the sub- 
marine program. Conversion of merchant 
ships into naval vessels was halted by 
another CIO strike at Mobile, Ala., site 
of the Alabama Drydock and Shipbuilding 
Corporation. AFL patternmakers are now 
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Dr. Harry A. Millis 


THESE ARE THE MEN WHO ADMINISTER LABOR POLICY IN WASHINGTON 


on strike against several West Coast ship- 
yards. 

Artillery: Two strikes, involving both 
CIO and AFL unions, closed the Pullman 
Standard Car Company plant at Michigan 
City, Ind. This plant makes gun carriages 
and trench mortars for Britain as well as 
the U.S. Army. Time lost: 144,000 man 
hours. Other strikes affected manufacture 
of shells, gun mounts and howitzers. 

Scores of other items of equipment es- 
sential to the Army and Navy have been 
delayed in production because of strikes, 
most of which involved CIO unions. These 
include ammunition, bombs, fuses, small 
arms (four strikes), boxes and chests, 
blankets, hammers, khaki cloth, mat- 
tresses, socks, shirts, ranges, towels, trous- 
ers, underwear, copper wire, batteries, wire 
and cable, generators, insulator equipment, 
radio equipment and lumber. 

Basic to all munitions manufacturing is 
the steel industry, which has been in tur- 
moil for the past two months. Organiza- 
tional drives by the CIO Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee are in progress. 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, N.Y., plant, 
furnishing basic steel to both Army and 
Navy, was shut for 19 hours. Dues-collec- 
tion picket lines, stoppages of single depart- 
ments in mills, and other nuisance strikes 
have occurred in big and little steel mills 
in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio and New 
York. Today new strikes face Bethlehem. 
A Crucible Steel Company plant at Pitts- 
burgh is down. 

The picture in other basic industries is 
threatening. The CIO coal miners’ union 
is now demanding a $l-a-day wage in- 
crease. The important Edgewater, N. J., 
plant of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica has been closed by the CIO, as has 
the smaller Fairmount Aluminum Com- 
pany plant in West Virginia. 

In the oil industry, a CIO union has 
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threatened to strike against the Shell Oil 
Corporation’s refinery at Houston, Texas. 
This refinery produces about half the 
Army’s supply of aviation gasoline. 

The Vanadium Corporation of America 
furnishes alloys essential to the production 
of special steels. About 15 per cent of the 
armament program is dependent on these 
alloys. The CIO closed the company’s Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., plant for eight days, and 
its Bridgeville, Pa., plant is still closed in 
a month-old dispute. The Bridgeville 
strike has been branded a violation of the 
union’s contract by CIO officials, but still 
local leaders refuse to send the strikers 
back to work. 

Strikes resulted in loss of 1,461,000 man 
days in defense industries last year, an 
average of 121,750 man days a month. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson report- 
ed that 120,000 man days were lost during 
one week in February. The Labor Depart- 
ment has not yet completed its tabulation 
of time lost through strikes for February 
Other sources place the total time lost in 
defense industries alone at 468,000 man 
days or 3,744,000 man hours. This loss is 
75 per cent higher than the total time lost 
through strikes in all industries last Feb- 
ruary. Time lost during the first week of 
March amounted to 128,900 man days, an 
increase of almost 9,000 man days over 
the previous week. 

This was the situation in which Labor 
Secretary Frances Perkins, William S. 
Knudsen, Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, and Sidney 
Hillman, OPM’s Associate Director Gen- 
eral, took to the White House their pro- 
posals for a new National Defense Media- 
tion Board. This was the situation on Fri- 
day when the President called to the White 
House 16 labor union officials who com- 
prise Mr. Hillman’s Labor Policy Advisory 
Committee. 


The men who administer labor policy 
in Washington have all had a hand jp 
shaping the new program. Edward Ff. 
McGrady, special assistant to Secretary 
of War Stimson and Vice President in 
charge of labor relations for the Radio 
Corporation of America, is a long-time 
exponent of Government mediation. Is. 
dor Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics; John R. Steelman, Director of the 
United States Conciliation Service; Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and Dr. Harry A. Mil 
lis, new NLRB chairman, have been con- 
sulted. 

These men do not agree on the specif- 
cations for the new mediation board. 
Generally, they are in agreement with 
Mr. Hillman and Miss Perkins that the 
time has arrived when some agency should 
be set up to serve as a court of final 
appeal in disputes between management 
and unions. Leaders of the AFL have ex- 
pressed their agreement with the proposal. 
On the other hand CIO leaders are strenv- 
ously opposed. 

The men who make labor policy already 
are working in their own agencies to stem 
the strike tide. The Conciliation Service is 
asking Congress to increase its staff of 
107 conciliators to permit speedier han- 
dling of defense cases. Dr. Millis has an 
nounced the Labor Board’s new policy of 
giving priority to all cases involving de 
fense industries in order to make it easie 
for unions to resort to the Board in cr 
tain types of disputes. 

The thinking of all these men is summed 
up by Miss Perkins. “Labor,” she asserts, 
“has status today as never before, and 
that status carries with it responsibility 
which calls for co-operation by labor with 
employers and with all responsible groups 
to avoid delays and interruptions in de 
fense production.” 
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AMERICAN AID ALREADY EN ROUTE 


Plans of Roosevelt and Churchill to Meet the Hitler Challenge 


Lend-Lease supplies 
and ships for Britain 
as leaders map strategy 


A Roosevelt-Churchill axis is rising now 
to challenge the established Hitler-Mus- 
solini-Matsuoka axis. These two repre- 
sentatives of the world’s great sea 
powers will seek to outsmart and out- 
maneuver the representatives of the 
world’s dominant land-air power and his 
two aspiring aides. 

The stake in this contest is power to 
run much of the world. The contest itself 
is being fought over a large part of the 
earth’s surface. Fighting is not between 
yast entrenched armies engaged in mass 
slaughter, but—outside of China—between 
a few individuals in the air and a rela- 
tively few ships on the sea, supported by 
masses of workers in the factories and 
mines and on the farms. Weapons are 
raw materials, money and factories even 
more than aircraft, battleships and guns. 

Lend-lease is the machinery with which 
President Roosevelt gets all the way into 
the game. He brings with him the vast, 
and still unharnessed, productive resources 
of this nation. He also brings an idea and 
a plan of how this war can be won with- 
out actual fighting by Americans. That 
plan is based upon the idea of two types 
of membership in the British-American 
axis. 

The fighting membership: The British 
and their dominions and allies hold this 
membership. They are fighting Germans 
over Britain and in the Atlantic, bombing 
Germans in Germany, fighting Italians and 
Germans in the Mediterranean area, and 
preparing to fight the Japanese in the 
Far East. At the same time, the British 
are taking severe punishment at home and 
soon may be face to face with violent 
attack and attempted invasion. 

The supplying membership: The United 
States holds this membership. It calls for 
an effort to see that the British and their 
allies get the guns, aircraft, warships and 
merchant ships that they require. Its great 
importance lies in the fact that the United 
States, once organized, is capable of pro- 
ducing more weapons than all the rest of 
the world put together and can do this pro- 
ducing outside the effective range of air 
attack. To supplement its supply job, this 
country is assuming some responsibility for 
checkmating Japan in the Pacific. 
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Hitler - Mussolini - Matsuoka are badly 
worried by this line-up. 

Events disclose the reasons for that 
worry. Churchill took England at a time 
when Hitler was dancing with joy over his 
victories, and turned an apparently de- 
feated nation into a fighting nation. 
Churchill then knocked Mussolini halfway 
out of this war. Roosevelt turned America 
from a _ cash-on-the-barrelhead isolation 
into what now will be economic participa- 
tion. Roosevelt also stopped Japan in her 
tracks with a quiet warning that the Amer- 
ican Navy was ready. 

Hitler, as a result, is forced to take val- 
uable time and to make a costly effort to 
straighten out the Balkans. Mussolini is 
forced to call on Hitler for help at home 
and in Africa. Matsuoka is forced to travel 
to Berlin, via Moscow, to gain time to 
think and to find out, if possible, what 
Germany can do to the United States if 
the United States should decide to settle 
accounts with Japan. 

Here the United States enters with her 
promise to become the arsenal of world 
forces opposing the Hitler-Mussolini-Mat- 
suoka axis. 

The President is asking Congress to ap- 
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propriate $7,000,000,000 to pay for the 
first installment of lend-lease materials. 
These billions of dollars will represent a 
large amount of war materials. They are 
to be in addition to more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in orders already placed by the British. 
However, they include the $1,300,000,000 
in materials on hand that already are be- 
ginning to be transferred from Army and 
Navy stocks to the British and their allies. 

Congress will approve the new billions 
requested by the President. That approval 
will require at least two weeks. Then will 
come the long period of translating dollars 
into guns, aircraft and warships. 

The first lend-lease order calls for the 
following: 

Aircraft: Mr. Roosevelt plans to pro- 
vide $2,000,000,000 worth as a start. This 
will pay for 10,000 bombers, or 5,000 bomb- 
ers and 20,000 fighters. It will be supple- 
mented by planes on order by the British 
themselves and by planes that the Army 
and Navy may now transfer from existing 
supplies. 

Guns: The first call is for $1,343,000,000 
worth. In this total is to be ordance of 
various kinds, from naval guns and anti- 
aircraft guns to field pieces. The British 
will receive ammunition in large quanti- 
ties, and guns and ammunition will go to 
British, Australian and Canadian forces in 
many parts of the world. 

Tanks: Here the order starts at $362,- 
000,000. This will cover the cost of ar- 
mored cars and trucks as well as tanks. 
Probably most of this equipment will find 
its way to Africa, where the British-Aus- 
tralian forces now are being supplied in 
large part from Canada and Australia. 

Ships: The first plan provides $629,- 
000,000 worth of vessels of all kinds. In this 
total may be the first contingent of ap- 
proximately 20 mosquito boats, to be fol- 
lowed by a group of overage destroyers and 
a rather large total of World War sub- 
marine chasers that still are effective. New 
ships will take longer to produce and to 
deliver. 

Food and supplies: A total of $1,350,000,- 
000 worth is set down by the President. 
In this total will be a large amount of food 
for the British Isles, in addition to tools, 
steel, copper and a wide variety of other 
commodities and industrial products. The 
spending of this money will be expected 
to have an effect on a large number of in- 
dustries. 

New plant: Here Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
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gests the expenditure of $750,000,000 on 
top of $1,200,000,000 already being spent 
by the Government for defense plant and 
equipment. When these dollars have been 
turned into factories for manufacture of 
war goods, the United States, in reality, 
will be an arsenal. 

Over and above these amounts is an- 
other $500,000,000 for miscellaneous 
equipment and for the expense involved 
in refitting and reconditioning defense ar- 
ticles to be transferred to the British and 
to other friendly peoples. When it is all 
added up, the lend-lease program, plus 
the domestic defense program, reaches the 
astronomical total of $40,000,000,000 al- 
ready requested, with $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000 more still to come. 

Then there are other plans and results 
that will flow from lend-lease. Among 
them are the following: 

Co-ordination: At present, there is a 
British armament program running along- 
side an American armament program in 
American factories. Guns, airplanes, tanks 
and ammunition made for American 
Army and Navy use differ from guns, air- 
planes, tanks and ammunition made for 
the British Army and Navy. The result is 
duplication, overlapping and delay. It now 
is proposed that these two supply pro- 
grams be co-ordinated, with standardiza- 
tion of weapons and of types. First steps 
in this direction already are being taken. 
Likewise: Orders for Great Britain hence- 
forth will receive the same priority treat- 
ment accorded orders for the American 
forces. 

Economic defense: In order to build up 
the industries and to add to the self-suffi- 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
His problem: keeping England afloat 
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ciency of British, Dutch and American 
areas in the South Pacific, it is proposed 
that the resources of those areas be 
brought into line for more intensive de- 
velopment. The United States is expected 
to help supply machinery and some raw 
materials that Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies and other outlying possessions 
can use to improve their own domestic 
defense industries. In event of a clash with 
Japan or Germany, these countries then 
would be in a better position to defend 
themselves. 

Convoy: Now that the Un‘ted States 
is to produce an increasing amount of war 
goods and is committed to get those goods 
to Britain, there arises the question of 
shipping. Many officials express the opin- 
ion that the people of this country soon 
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ADOLF HITLER 
His problem: a brittle system 


will convince themselves that it is short- 
sighted to produce war goods and to pay 
for them, only to see those goods sent to 
the bottom of the Atlantic. The expecta- 
tion is that this viewpoint then will be 
followed by a conclusion that goods should 
be convoyed by American ships if the 
British are unable to supply adequate 
convoy. President Roosevelt has said 
that convoying probably would lead to 
shooting and that shooting would be very 
close to war. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Hitler-Mussolini-Matsuoka axis is bump- 
ing against serious trouble in its dealings 
with the Roosevelt-Churchill axis. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
are being revealed as men of much im- 
agination and daring. Both are naval 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
His problem: war without shooting 


strategists of front rank, with a fund of 
experience upon which to base judgments, 
Both are convinced that sea power, com- 
bined with air power, can overcome the 
combination of land-air power, even if the 
British Isles should temporarily come u- 
der the control of the land-air forces of 
Hitler. Both recognize that the weakness 
of Hitler-Mussolini-Matsuoka is a funda- 
mental weakness, based upon a lack of 
ready access to sufficient resources to sus- 
tain their industries or their war ma- 
chines. So long as the British and the 
United States navies control the seas, 
Germany, Italy and Japan can be bot- 
tled up. 

The problem is to keep England afloat 
until war materials can be supplied in 
quantities sufficient to crack the highly 
geared and brittle industrial and transport 
system upon which the German effort 
rests. So long as England is afloat, Japan 
is restrained in the Pacific out of fear that 
the American Navy may be turned against 
her. 

Consequently: Lend-lease will grow in 
importance in direct proportion to its 
effect in aiding Britain to survive the 
assault that all informed officials her 
expect to be made upon her this spring 
The Roosevelt-Churchill axis, welded by 
lend-lease, is described here as a Wa 
merger of two empires. The implication # 
that, before the Hitler-Mussolini-Mat 
suoka axis can have its way in the world 
not only must England be defeated, but 
the United States and the British Empire, 
with the American and British fleets, must 
be defeated. The big test is felt here to 
be rather near at hand. 
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Food: 


A Weapon Against Hitler 


How Our Farm Products Will Be Used to Build Resistance to Nazis 


The policy behind our plan 
to supply England but not to 
feed the conquered peoples 


The United States is getting ready to 
show the world that democracy fills peo- 
ple’s stomachs, while dictatorship brings 
hunger. That is the real meaning of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan, announced last 
week, to send farm products to England 
under the Lend-Lease Act. That is also 
the thought in American officials’ minds as 
they are conferring with British leaders 
on the question of food for unoccupied 
France. 

The purpose is not only to give aid in 
the form of food to any democracies al- 
ready resisting Hitler, but to encourage 
other countries to resist him. Eventually, 
it is hoped, the people of the conquered 
countries, including the Germans them- 
selves, will rise up and throw off the Hitler 
yoke. 

At the same time, there is nothing to in- 
dicate that either the United States or the 
British Government is preparing to accept 
the Hoover plan for feeding the people of 
occupied countries. A British statement, 
opposing any such wholesale relaxation of 
the blockade of the continent, was issued 
less than two weeks ago, and still stands. 





—Wide World 
SECRETARY WICKARD 
Knows what America can send 
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Details of the plan to supply food to 
England are rapidly taking shape in both 
London and Washington. In London, Am- 
bassador John G. Winant conferred with 
Lord Woolton, British Food Minister, 
while in Washington Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude Wickard had a last-minute 
conference with W. Averell Harriman be- 
fore the latter sailed to take up his new 
duties as defense expediter. But no food 
is expected to be sent under the plan un- 
til Congress passes the new $7,000,000,000 
appropriation bill, which includes an item 
of $1,350,000,000 for farm and industrial 
products. 

What kinds of foods will be chosen for 
shipment? Inside information is that the 
British are asking for only those food prod- 
ucts which will take a minimum of ship- 
ping space and which can be stored for a 
long time without refrigeration. Reason is 
that England is no longer storing food in 
refrigerated warehouses at her seaports, 
but at widely scattered inland points in- 
stead. 

High on the list for shipment to Eng- 
land are likely to be cheese, evaporated 
milk, ham and bacon, lard, canned grape- 
fruit and grapefruit juice, and dried fruit, 
including prunes and raisins. Some tobacco 
may be shipped as soon as the British 
stocks of American tobacco are in danger 
of being exhausted. A limited amount of 
soft white wheat, produced in the Pacific 
Northwest, may be sent. Most of Britain’s 
wheat comes from Canada. 

Butter is not so likely to be included 
in the shipments to England, partly be- 
cause of the lack of refrigeration space 
and partly because the British are using 
their own supplies of milk for conversion 
into butter. Dressed poultry will be left 
off the list for similar reasons. Lacking 
sufficient livestock feed, the British are 
killing off their poultry and temporarily 
can have all the fried chicken they want. 
Beef will not be included, because Britain 
gets her beef from Argentina. 

Besides the small amount of wheat that 
may be sent to England, a somewhat 
larger quantity of wheat will go to France 
if the British decide to heed the pleas of 
Marshal Petain and Admiral Darlan. 

But the real problem crop of American 
agriculture—cotton—apparently is going 
to get little or no help from operation of 
the lend-lease plan. Britain stocked up 
heavily on American cotton when this 
country offered an export subsidy in 1939. 


She also acquired 600,000 bales of cotton 
from the United States in a barter deal 
in return for rubber and tin. Of this 
amount, from 100,000 to 200,000 bales are 
said to be still in storage. Result is that 
in recent months Britain has not found 
it necessary to use any great portion of 
her shipping space for cotton. What addi- 
tional cotton she needs she is buying from 
South America, where she is trying to 
avoid losing important markets for her 
own manufactured goods. 

What will be the effect of the shipments 
to Britain on food prices in the United 
States? Fears have been expressed in some 
quarters that the result might be a scar- 
city of meat, eggs and dairy products. 
There is even talk of rationing of these 
foods and a revival of the meatless and 
wheatless days of the first World War. 

Such fears are discounted in responsible 
Administration circles. The plan is de- 
scribed as simply one to convert surplus 
corn, now in storage in the ever-normal 
granary, into the pork and eggs and dairy 
products Britain needs. The farm prices of 
all these commodities, it is pointed out, 
are well below “fair exchange value” as 
defined by Congress. The argument is made 
that considerable improvement in these 
prices can be brought about without in- 
juring consumers or causing shortage. 





—Wide World 
LORD WOOLTON 
Knows what Britain needs 
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OUR PLANS FOR WAR AID 
TO CANADA, 


AUSTRALIA 


Defense Facilities and Strategic Materials That We Can Provide 


Dominions carry a heavy 
burden in sending men and 
arms to support Britain 


Far across the Pacific, 4,000 miles from 
their own home, Australian soldiers are 
holding Singapore and indirectly helping 
to defend the American-owned Philip- 
pines. Far north in the Atlantic, Canadian 
soldiers are holding Iceland, which could 





—Wide World 


CANADIAN MINISTER McCARTHY 


Common danger .. . closer relationship 


be a steppingstone for any air attack on 
North America. 

Canada and Australia also are looking 
for help from the United States in their 
own defense. Canada is co-operating with 
this country in mapping joint defense 
plans. Australia, faced with the threat of 
Japanese domination of the Pacific, seeks 
a common front with the United States to 
resist this threat. 

That the fate of the United States is 
wrapped up with that of the two dominions 
as well as with that of Great Britain her- 
self is now being recognized by President 
Roosevelt as plans are going forward 
to make this country the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. 
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The war efforts of Canada and Australia 
are thus brought sharply to the attention 
of people of the United States. But the 
charge is frequently made in this country 
that Canada and Australia, by demanding 
“cash on the barrelhead” from Britain, are 
getting rich out of the war while this coun- 
try through its lend-lease program is ex- 
pected to pay the bill. What are the facts? 
Are the dominions getting rich out of the 
war? Are they doing less to help Great 
Britain than the United States is expected 
to do? 

Dominions’ part in war. Canadian 
and Australian representatives in Wash- 
ington say the statement is true that their 
countries are getting paid by Britain in 
cash. But they declare this is only a half- 
truth. Actually, the dominions are them- 
selves taking part in the war and are 
digging down deep to finance their own 
war efforts. 

Canada’s war expenditures in its next 
fiscal year, beginning April 1, will be nearly 
$1,500,900,000. This will be about 25 per 
cent of the Canadian national income and 
the equivalent of $20,000,000,000 in the 
United States. Australia’s war expendi- 
tures in its current fiscal year ending 
next June 30 will total $600,000,000, or 
22 per cent of the Australian national in- 
come. The cost will be higher next year. 

People in the dominions say the war is 
making them poorer, not richer. Taxation 
in both countries is far higher than in the 
United States. In Canada a married man 
with no dependents and with an income of 
$4,000 a year now pays a tax of $355. A 
married man with one child, in Australia, 
pays at least $472 federal tax and $225 
state tax, if he has a similar income. 

Another point made by critics in the 
United States is that Canada and Aus- 
tralia conscript their men only for home 
defense, whereas in this country a con- 
scripted soldier can be sent anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere or to overseas 
possessions. 

The dominions’ answer is that there are 
plenty of volunteers for overseas duty and 
conscription is unnecessary. Furthermore, 
the armed forces of both Canada and Aus- 
tralia have distinguished themselves in ac- 
tual fighting. Canadian pilots are playing 
a vital part in the aerial defense of Brit- 
ain. Australian soldiers bore the brunt of 


the fighting in Libya. Ships of the Anus. 


tralian Navy, operating in the Mediter. 
ranean, sank the Italian cruiser Bartolomeo 
Colleoni, two destroyers, and two sub. 
marines. 

Canada has 175,000 men in her army— 
65,000 of them overseas. She has 15,009 
in her navy and 35,000 in her air force. 
Australia has approximately the same 
number in her army overseas and in her 
navy. Her policy is to have 250,000 sol. 


—Harris & Bwing 
AUSTRALIAN MINISTER CASEY 
“Today‘’s problems are starker’ 


diers for home defense in Australia at 
any given time. Both dominions are push 
ing the Empire Air Training Plan, whieh 
centers largely in Canada. 

The dominions are independent cout- 
tries and are taking part in the war & 
tirely of their own free will. Spokesmen 
point out that their efforts are really ¢ 
gantic when their size and population at 
considered. Canada’s area is larger that 
that of continental United States, whik 
Australia is about the same size as this 
country. But Canada has a pop 
less than 12,000,000 and the populat 
Australia is only 7,000,000. 

Both countries have vast undevelopet 
areas. Both are heavily in debt to Brita 
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—another fact which explains why they 
are not extending credit to Britain as the 
United States is preparing to do. The do- 
minions, through their exports of war ma- 
terials to Britain, are really paying off some 
of the debts they owe to the mother coun- 
try. To do this, the dominion governments 
are having to borrow heavily at home. 

Help needed from U. S. Canada and 
Australia are not only sending their own 
armed forces to the war. They are making 
war supplies for both themselves and Brit- 
an and are themselves paying the bill. 
Airplanes, guns, shells, ships, tanks and 
other motorized equipment are being 
turned out in ever-increasing quantities in 
Canadian and Australian factories. Sev- 
enty per cent of the motorized equipment 
used in the Libyan campaign came from 
Canada. 
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—Wide World 


CANADA SPEEDS PRODUCTION OF MECHANIZED ARMY VEHICLES 
In the Libyan campaign 70 per cent of motorized equipment came from Canada 


It is in the manufacture of war supplies 
that the dominions are most dependent 
upon the United States. Both are badly in 
need of machine tools from the United 
States to equip their new factories. They 
also look to this country for some of the 
strategic materials they lack. Canada needs 
airplane engines to complete the planes 
which she herself manufactures. 

But there are two barriers which make 
it difficult for the dominions to obtain what 
they need in the United States. One is the 
fact that machine tools and some of the 
other things they want are in scant supply 
in this country. 

The other barrier is the lack of available 
American dollars in Canada and Australia. 
In 1940 Canada imported from the United 
States $300,000,000 more of goods than 
she exported to this country. She has off- 


—Wide World 


AUSTRALIA SPEEDS WHEAT EXPORTS TO AN EMPIRE AT WAR 


“Cash on the barrelhead” is called a “half-truth”’ 





set this handicap by cutting down on non- 
essential imports, forbidding Canadians to 
travel in this country except on necessary 
business, and sending more than $200,000,- 
000 in gold to this country. She could not 
buy what she needs in this country if she 
were not paid in gold by Britain for some 
of her exports to Britain, and Britain could 
not send her the gold if she were not get- 
ting gold from Australia in payment of 
debts. 

The Lend-Lease Act can provide a way 
around the exchange difficulty for the do- 
minions as well as for Britain. The prob- 
lem already is being studied. Richard G. 
Casey, the Australian Minister to the 
United States, is presenting a list of his 
country’s needs. A similar list is expected 
to be offered by Leighton G. McCarthy, 
the new Canadian Minister. 

Closer ties forming. What about the 
future? The United States has had little 
trouble in working with Canada, but has 
not always seen eye to eye with Australia. 
Now common danger has forced the United 
States and the dominions into a closer re- 
lationship than ever before. This already is 
assuming a military form. Canada and the 
United States are undertaking joint defense 
of Newfoundland. The long-considered 
St. Lawrence waterway may come into 
being soon. There is talk that the United 
States may finance the building of bases 
on the east and west coasts of Canada— 
these to be open to both countries. Still 
another project being discussed is a high- 
way through British Columbia to Alaska. 
The Australian Government is willing to 
facilitate passage of the United States 
Fleet from Hawaii to the Far East by the 
southern route. 

If the Axis wins the war, both Canada 
and Australia will be driven to seek pro- 
tection from the United States. This coun- 
try could not escape the necessity of de- 
fending Canada. But there is no clear 
policy about Australia and New Zealand. 

If Britain wins, there still will be prob- 
lems, what with the competition American 
farmers will face from Canada’s huge 
wheat surplus and Australia’s exports of 
both wheat and meat. 

“The directions in which co-operation 
after the war will be necessary will be 
different from those that exist now,” says 
Mr. Casey. “But the postwar co-operation 
may—and probably will—be just as es- 
sential. Markets, finance, exchanges, tar- 
iffs, raw materials, the future of gold, the 
revival of multilateral trade, the absorp- 
tion of export surpluses, the switching of 
millions of the civil populations from war 
industries to peace industries—these will 
be some of the postwar problems. Today’s 
problems are starker and more immediately 
concerned with physical survival.” 
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PUTTING DEMOCRACY IN HIGH GEAR 


Chief Executive Gives Example of America’s Power to Act Quickly 


A hectic week as first 
of a flood of weapons are 
ordered to Britain, Greece 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt woke up 
Tuesday morning, March 11, he told his 
valet to lay out rather dressy clothes—not 
the usual tweeds and flannels, but a con- 
servative, dark-blue suit, a white, starched 
shirt, and a plain, dark-blue four-in-hand. 
It was to be a red-letter day, and the 
President undoubtedly had a feeling that 
several historic photographs would be 
taken, with himself, a pen and a piece of 
paper as the center of interest. 

Mr. Roosevelt was right. At exactly 10 
minutes to 4 that afternoon, the Executive 
Office was clattery with the sounds pecu- 
liar to news photographers. Flash bulbs 
made the walls of the large oval room blink 
like a Broadway billboard. The President 
was signing the Lease-Lend Bill. 

From that moment on, Franklin Roose- 
velt worked on a minute-to-minute sched- 
ule (“minute-to-minute” to be taken lit- 
erally). Like an actor in a jerky, old-time 
movie, he moved fast, double-quick. The 
President obviously, was trying to dispel 
the notion that democracies crawl in slow 
motion. 

As soon as Mr. Roosevelt had received 


VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE SPEAKER RAYBURN 


the bill, with the ink still fresh from the 
pens of Speaker of the House Rayburn and 
Vice President Wallace, he scratched his 
own “Franklin D. Roosevelt” in his firm, 
slanting hand, making the bill law; as soon 
as he had done that, he immediately ap- 
proved an initial list of Army and Navy 
weapons to be sent to Britain and Greece; 
and as soon as he had done that, he turned 
to his letter to Congress asking for $7,000,- 
000,000 in appropriations to produce 
“every gun, plane and munition of war 
that we possibly can” for the democracies 
of the world. 

In the midst of all this activity, only 10 
minutes after signing the bill, the Presi- 
dent took time out to explain to the press 
what he was doing in such a hurry. To the 
crowd of newsmen around his desk, he 
gave no clue to the nature of the materials 
on the list of arms to be sent immediately, 
but he did say that they were Army and 
Navy weapons of war and not Maritime 
Commission items. (Later in the week, at 
Friday’s press conference, he designated 
as inaccurate stories that specific numbers 
and types of naval vessels were being con- 
sidered for dispatch to Britain, at the same 
time admitting that there might be ship 
transfers in the future.) Apologizing for 
his secretive manner, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained that such information would be of 
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value to the Axis opponents of the fighting 
democracies. 

The greater part of the material, trans 
fer of all of which had been approved by 
Army and Navy authorities, would go t 
England, the President added, with a smal 
portion left for Greece. Finally, My 
Roosevelt pointed out that the initial lis 
wasn’t terrifically extensive, but he lef 
no doubt that it was merely the firs 
trickle of a coming flood. 

The hectic tempo at the White Hous 
kept up throughout the week. At Friday 
meeting with the press, for example, th 
Chief Executive indicated that he wa; 
discussing ways of expanding the Social 
Security program; doing a lot of thinking 
about labor mediation, with definite action 
soon to be announced; working on the 
“fireside chat” he planned to deliver at 
the end of the week, outlining the objec. 
tives and progress of his $7,000,000,00 
war aid program. 

As the second week of his ninth year at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue raced to a 
close, Franklin Roosevelt admitted that 
he was weary, needed sleep and sunshine, 
and wanted to slip away for a 10-day trip 
to the South—probably between March 
17 and March 29. And the White House 
staff heartily agreed that he deserved a 
holiday. 


ts 
—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 





Congress debated for two months what they signed in less than one hour 
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HERE is power enough to run a 
village electric plant... compressed 
into a four-foot circle ...ready to anni- 
hilate space and time along America’s 
skyways. Today’s airplane engine, a 
miracle of precision workmanship, re- 
quires the finest in fuels and lubricants. 
That is why we are proud that more 
scheduled airline mileage within the 
United States and to other countries is 
flown with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


—in all 
48 States 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








tial that public opinion should be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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REALISTIC NEUTRALITY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


America by overwhelming vote of Congress has just 
made a decision which may revolutionize the world’s 
concept of neutrality for all time to come. 

The enactment of the lend-and-lease bill can mean 
even more—the first genuine contribution that the 
United States will have made to the maintenance of 
world peace since the days of the League of Nations 
Covenant of 1919 which a small group of isolationists 
in Congress subsequently persuaded the Senate to re- 
ject and thus render fruitless the sacrifices of the first 
World War. 

The far-reaching significance of what has just hap- 
pened in the assertion of a new American policy is not 
at the moment as apparent as it will be when, in the 
perspective of history, we appraise fully the leadership 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, aided and encouraged as they were by 
the leadership of Secretaries Stimson and Knox and 
Wendell Willkie of the Republican Party. 

For America has turned from isolation to interna- 
tional co-operation, from extreme selfishness and self- 
centeredness to an alert realization of her manifest 
duty in a world where totalitarianism has made a 
mockery of the basic tenets of human freedom and 
Christian brotherhood. 

That this democracy, after full and comprehensive 
debate, in constitutional manner and in the atmosphere 
of freedom itself, has formally pledged before the 
world its physical might and spiritual faith to a sister 
democracy is one of the finest chapters in the whole 
history of international relations. 

We have resorted to no subterfuge or evasion of 
responsibility. We have, through the decisive vote of 
our national legislature and the approval of our Presi- 
dent, expressed the will of the nation. 


LEND-AND-LEASE We have, moreover, given to 
MAY MEAN NEW) the whole world an example of 
WORLD ORDER disinterestedness and idealism 

which should forever give the lie 
to him who calls America ambitious for territory or 
gain at the expense of another nation. 

We are about to tax ourselves to the utmost, to 
send our youth into training camps and to deny our- 
selves many a convenience in order to give aid to na- 
tions large and small who uphold the democratic prin- 
ciple in human conduct. 

But it is in the realm of international law as it may 


relate to the beginning of a new world order that ¢ 
lend-and-lease law really introduces a profow 
change. : 

For several centuries past neutrality has been inte 
preted as the mood and spirit of each epoch seemed 
require. At first the rights of neutrals overshadowed th 
rights of belligerents. The theory that two natiq 
could make war on each other and deliberately dj 
locate the life of neutrals without redress by the latt, 
was not the reason for the writing of the first rules, 
international law. Rather were neutrals always 
sertive of their right to conduct normal life and tra 
protesting vigorously at any encroachment by the wy 
operations of a belligerent. 


NEUTRAL RIGHTS Gradually through the nin 
SWEPT AWAY teenth century the rights « 
BY MODERN WAR neutrals were limited and 

stricted, only to be broken dow 
altogether in the first World War of 1914 by a reve. 
sion to the doctrine that a belligerent fighting for lif 
was justified in doing almost anything, irrespective: 
whether it was a violation of previous internation 
law. 

In the present war, the Nazis have rendered obsolé 
whatever remained of the old ideas of neutrality. Whe 
it has suited a belligerent’s purpose to invade innoce 
Denmark or Holland or Norway or Belgium, a 
before war began, when it suited the aggressor’s poli 
to seize Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, even as n0 
Bulgaria and Hungary are overrun, the concept of ent 
justifying-the-means caused all legalisms to be brusht 
aside. 

Clearly, if it is logical for a belligerent to remo 
from his path any neutral force or country because 
“military necessity,” what becomes of the old pred 
dents of international law which are based upon t 
doctrine of respect for neutral territory and hum 
rights? 

America could not ignore this trend in world affai 
just because she happened to be 3,000 miles away fro 
Europe or 5,000 miles away from Asia. With the 
velopment of the combustion engine and the airplat 
distance itself cannot be assumed to be a permant 
barrier to an aggressor’s designs. 

When, therefore, America views the world as mut 
more closely knit by the new means of warfare # 
communication, it is all the more essential that né 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





American policy introduces a modernized concept of the duty of a neutral 
ina world of aggressive war—Precedent may be epoch-making 


and constitute first step toward a peace equilibrium. 


trality be re-examined in the light of potential dangers. 
We come to the conclusion that a realistic neutrality 
js a modernized neutrality. 

There have been times when a policy somewhat sim- 
ilar to that implied by our lend-and-lease bill would 
merely have been termed “benevolent neutrality,” but 
this is a characterization of a nation’s sympathy mani- 
fested toward a belligerent usually for commercial 
reasons. It has rarely ever included actual lending or 
giving of war weapons and such active assistance as is 
now contemplated by the United States toward Britain. 

The basic consideration in the new policy, however, 


Bis not sympathy for others alone, but, self-defense. 


Having observed aggressors loose in the world, the 
United States takes proper steps to assure her own 
safety and security. It is common sense, therefore, to 
reason that helping the victims of aggression to win is 
one way to prevent the spread of havoc by the ag- 


Let us look back at the two major instrumentalities 


which have been evolved in our time for the mainte- 


nance of world peace. The League of Nations Covenant 
was an effort to set up a supervising structure in which 
a federation of governments would endeavor to rule. 


ie But it failed because America, the richest and most 


powerful of all nations, refused to pledge her military 
and naval strength to preserve peace. Then came the 
Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. These con- 
stituted a denunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and condemned aggression, but pledged 
the signatories only to consult if war should develop. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LAW REVOKED 
AT CONVENIENCE 


War did come as a result of ag- 
gressive policies, first in Man- 
churia on the part of Japan, and 
then in Ethiopia on the part of 
Italy, and finally step by step in continental Europe 
as one small country after the other was gobbled up 
by Nazi aggression. e 
Yet the world of nations did nothing after the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaties to indicate what should be the 
Proper course of a neutral nation toward an aggressor. 
The United States Government under the various post- 
war administrations of the twenties and even up to 
1937 when President Roosevelt made his famous 
speech at Chicago advocating a “quarantine” on ag- 
fessor nations, declined even to intimate what its 
course might be if world peace should be menaced. 


But this week America has spoken. The United 
States has pledged itself to furnish arms and am- 
munition, money and materials, and all manner of aid 
except man power to the victims of aggression. We 
have made of ourselves, to use the President’s own 
phrase, an “arsenal of democracy.” We do not send 
our troops. We do not shed our blood. We would not 
hesitate, however, to do so if our interests should ac- 
tually be attacked. We say simply that neutrality 
today means protection of neutral territory and neu- 
tral rights as against all possible threats of aggression 
from any power in the world. 


A UNIVERSAL 
WARNING TO 
ALL AGGRESSORS 


This concept of neutrality is a 
corollary to “undeclared war”’— 
the outbreak of military or na- 
val hostilities without warning. 
It is a corollary, too, to the policies of Russia and 
Japan, both of whom construe neutrality to be the 
giving of active assistance to belligerents even though 
themselves refraining from actual participation in war. 

Herr Hitler cannot rightly object to an American 
policy of aid to Britain which parallels that of Japan 
toward Germany. Nor can the Nazi ruler protest 
against American aid to Britain when he himself ob- 
tained the assistance of Russia—still professing to be 
neutral—to an agreement which made possible the 
conquest of Poland. , 

The world moves on. Old-fashioned neutrality is 
gone. One cannot help wondering whether this war 
ever would have come if the United States had said 
to the world in 1938 and in the early months of 1939 
what she now has formally put into statute law, name- 
ly that America’s military and financial resources are 
at the disposal of all who fight to defend themselves 
against aggression. 

Let us now resolve that this doctrine shall be broad- 
cast everywhere so that it may serve for all times as a 
deterrent to would-be belligerents and so that the 
might of all countries in this hemisphere and through- 
out mankind may be permanently pledged to keep the 
peace. 

Let no nation or group of nations ever venture 
to think of disturbing again the world’s equilibrium 
without themselves facing this explicit penalty for 
their outlawry. 

Realistic neutrality is a step forward toward an era 
of enduring peace. 














PRIORITIES: A WORLD WAR LESSON 






Outline of an Allocation System by Head of Old War Industries Board 


Need for placing 
a ceiling on prices, 
rents and wages 


Condensed from an article 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


The demands of total warfare upon a 
nation’s economy have become overwhelm- 
ing. Even in the United States, with its 
present excess capacity and its unem- 
ployed reserves of labor, the requirements 
of an all-out rearmament effort are large 
enough to tax some industries beyond 
their limit and the unfolding of the full- 
fledged program appears now to be rapid- 
ly extending this condition to the whole 
industrial structure. 

In the World War, which the country 
entered without the advantage of past ex- 
perience and of the present reserves of 
industrial capacity and labor, the demands 
of the war machine were terrible in their 
sudden hugeness, and would have buried 
and asphyxiated the entire economic sys- 
tem if some means had not been found to 
channel the flood of orders and to govern 
the facilities for filling these orders. 

To deal with such a situation, the sys- 
tem of industrial mobilization headed by 
the War Industries Board was developed 
during the World War, and was later elab- 
orated in the planning carried on by the 
Army Industrial College and the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War after 1920. 
Briefly, according to this plan, all Gov- 
ernment purchasing is routed through one 
agency, the War Industries Board, which 
is divided into numerous committee, or 
“commodity,” sections, one for each im- 
portant industrial product. 

At the heart of this simple, but battle- 
tested plan is the Priorities Division, whose 
duty it is to administer the priorities sys- 
tem. The functions of the priorities system 
are to determine whenever necessary the 
precedence of production and delivery of 
the above-mentioned products and the 
proportions of any of them and of all 
other necessities which are to be made ac- 
cessible to the various and varying de- 
mands upon them. Such necessities may 
involve not only plant facilities, but also 
(a) the supply of raw materials and fin- 
ished products; (b) fuel supply or electric 
energy or both; (c) transportation by 
road, rail, water, pipeline or otherwise; 
(d) labor, and (e) access to capital mar- 
kets. 

The concrete problem in allocating these 
scarce supplies is to provide some system 
whereby each producer can determine 
easily in what sequence his many compet- 
ing orders should be filled. His contracts 
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should be filled in the order of their ur- 
gency in relation to the war effort as de- 
termined by the Priorities Division, work- 
ing on the basis of carefully planned time 
schedules of the whole nation’s produc- 
tion. During the World War this was ac- 
complished by a system of priorities cer- 
tificates, administered by the Priorities Di- 
vision. 

Guided by these certificates, factory op- 
erators were thus able to arrange their 
production schedules so that all their con- 
tracts would be filled in the proper order. 
During the World War this system proved 
to be smooth-working beyond all expecta- 





No man in America has had 
more experience in managing 
a war economy than Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman of the old 
War Industries Board. 

Whatever recommendation 
he makes concerning the pres- 
ent defense program is bound 
to compel attention. For this 
reason, The United States News 
presents a condensed version 
of an article by Mr. Baruch that 
appeared recently in the Har- 
vard Business Review. 

Mr. Baruch draws upon his 
World War experience fo out- 
line a priorities program to 
guide the present defense ef- 
fort. 











tion in routing the supplies of necessary 
materials away from less essential indus- 
tries into uses more essential for the arma- 
ment program. 

In administering the priorities system, 
the Priorities Board must pay careful at- 
tention to the timing problem. Priorities 
should be applied as soon as the action of 
the Government in carrying out the arma- 
ments program has made impending short- 
ages apparent in any of the components of 
production. An airplane ready for fighting 
is made up of a number of component 
parts: wings, body, motor, gasoline tanks, 
radio equipment, guns, ammunition, 
bombs or torpedoes, armor plate and so 
forth. It is useless to accelerate produc- 
tion of these parts unless all are expedited 
in the same fashion, so that all are ready 
for assembly at one time. 

Not only that, but all the industrial 
processes behind the manufacture of these 
parts, from the extraction of the raw ma- 





terials down to the fabrication of the fin. 
ished goods, should be kept under cog- 
nizance. The production of machine tools 
to manufacture the engine, the building of 
factories for assembling the fuselages, and 
the construction of aluminum plants to 
produce raw materials for the coverings— 
all have to be co-ordinated with the cep. 
tral effort in order to get maximum speed 
and to attain the utmost possible use from 
the scarce commodities involved. 

Such close synchronization can be ap. 
proximated by means of the priorities cer. 
tificate system, and particularly by insur. 
ing that all producers obtain the goods 
they need on the delivery date specified 
on their priorities applications. Producers 
must be urged to exercise all possible care 
in determining the date when the neces. 
sary raw materials and finished products 
will actually be required. They should not, 
through fear of future unexpected short. 
ages, ask to have delivery made before 
they will be prepared to use the article, 
To do so would not only throw the whole 
time schedule off, but would also distort 
the supply-demand picture by enlarging 
the apparent demand above actual needs, 

Priorities in the field of consumers’ goods 
present a different problem. Commodities 
of which shortages exist in wartime can- 
not be distributed only to those able to 
pay the highest prices. The need for pre- 
serving civilian morale forbids that necessi- 
ties should be given to those only with the 
longest pocketbook. For this reason, food, 
clothing and all other vital elements that 
go to make up the cost of living must be 
rationed equitably among all consumers, 
if they become scarce. The most satisfac- 
tory method is a system of ration cards, 
together with the licensing of wholesale 
and retail distributors. 

Transportation likewise must be gov- 
erned by a priorities system if shortages 
start to appear, to insure that facilities will 
not become overcongested in certain parts 
of the country and that they will be used 
for purposes most essential to national de- 
fense. The supply of man power also is 4 
component of production that must be 
controlled by a thorough priorities system 
if the demands of the fighting forces and 
of industry start to exceed the total nun- 
ber of employables. The pools of skilled 
labor, of managerial ability and of men 
trained to be fighters should be parcelled 
out according to a central plan based o 
the most vital needs of the war machine. 
If the shortage of man power becomes 
acute, some general rule such as the “work 
or fight” regulation of General Crowder 
and the Provost Marshal’s office, in the 
World War must be invoked to provide 
that every man either enters the Army @ 
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the Navy or takes part in some essential 
war work. This does not mean “conscrip- 
tion” of labor or any compulsion on any 
man to work for some particular em- 
ployer not of his own choosing. 

As I pointed out in my testimony before 
the War Policies Commission in 1931— 
that “labor should be inordinately reward- 
ed is unnecessary, wrong and easily avoid- 
able, but not by drafting men to work for 
other men. A soldier serves the nation di- 
rectly. There is but one master in the case 
and that master is America. There is no 
distinction between him and his comrades. 
He is clothed, fed, housed and attended. 

“As long as our present industrial or- 
ganization maintains, industry is in the 
hands of millions of private employers. It 
is operated for profit to them. The employe 
therefore serves in private industry oper- 
ating for gain. Enforced and involuntary 
service for a private master is and has 
been clearly and repeatedly defined by 
our Supreme Court as slavery inhibited 
by the Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Access to sources of capital must come 
under the cognizance of the priorities ad- 
ministration. Finally, the priorities sys- 
tem must be extended to the control of 
exports and imports. If a shortage of ship- 
ping arises, some supervision should be ex- 
ercised to see that the scarce cargo space 
is used only for the most vital purposes. 

The priorities system cannot work 
alone. It is the heart of industrial mobi- 
lization, but it needs other organs. Above 
all, it must have the assistance of price 
control, conservation, the search for sub- 
stitutes and commandeering. 

Price control is necessary because the 
priorities system is actually a means of 
shortcircuiting the laws of supply and de- 
mand. Scarce commodities, instead of be- 
ing distributed to those who can pay the 
highest price as under a free economy, are 
allocated to those needs that are most im- 
portant to the armament effort as a whole. 
Such a violation of natural law makes it 
absolutely necessary to supplement the 
priorities system with some control of 
prices. If the prices of rationed goods were 
left free to fluctuate, price competition 
would immediately occur, and, under the 
pressure of competitive bidding for the 
scarce items, the whole system of distribu- 
tion by priorities would break down. 

There is no system of price control that 
does not have its shortcomings, but no 
method has yet been found that has so few 
as does that of placing a ceiling over all 
prices above which they cannot rise but 
below which they are free to fall. When 
industry has reached full capacity and 
price fixing is admittedly necessary, this 
ceiling should be clamped down, and all 
prices, wages, rents and other forms of 
remuneration limited to the highest levels 
obtaining on a certain specific day. 

There is no need for such a thorough- 
going plan until a general rise in the price 

is threatening. If industry is working 
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below capacity and the price level is rest- 
ing fairly stable, it will be sufficient to at- 
tack the prices of individual commodities 
where scarcity is causing the price to be 
bid up above all equitable cost relation- 
ships. If a general inflation is evident, how- 
ever, there are numerous reasons why the 
attempt to fix individual prices would be 
unwise and why the method of clamping 
the ceiling down on the whole structure 
would be both easier and more equitable. 

In the first place, fixing individual prices 
after the whole structure has started to 
move upward would mean studying the 
costs of the producers involved and then 
taking somebody’s judgment as to what 
the particular price should be. 

Secondly, the fixing of individual prices 
at a time when the whole of the rest of 
the structure is moving upwards would be 
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both unjust and confiscatory. We should 
either stabilize every price or stabilize no 
price. 

In the third place, individual price fix- 
ing is not effective to stop inflation. Dur- 
ing the World War, the actions of the 
Price Fixing Committee held certain prices 
in line, but not nearly to such good effect 
as general price control. The price ceiling, 
as a check to inflation, has its own justi- 
fication in addition to its use as an ad- 
junct to the priorities system. It has been 
estimated that a curb on the 1914-18 in- 
flation would have cut national expendi- 
tures on the war in half, and a similar 
situation in the present emergency is fore- 
shadowed by a recent announcement that 
because of rising prices the national de- 
fense program during the first year may 
cost two and one-half billion dollars more 
than original estimates. 







































Lastly, the theory of fixing individual 
prices in a period of general inflation is 
unsound, because at the moment you fix a 
price under such conditions, all of its com- 
ponents are at the same time rising, and 
that price becomes immediately out of 
date. If you fix prices, you later, as infla- 
tion occurs, are faced with the choice of 
either (a) adjusting them upward to meet 
their costs, or (b) of entering a disorgan- 
ized retail market and fixing its prices. The 
Price Fixing Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board was faced with this problem 
toward the end of 1918 and chose the lat- 
ter alternative. They discovered, however, 
that what they were actually striving for 
was a stabilized, homogenous price sched- 
ule, the very thing that exists at the begin- 
ning of most wars. 

The administration of a price ceiling 
should not present insuperable difficulties. 
It has already been successfully introduced 
in Germany and a partial attempt has been 
made in Great Britain. 

A necessary adjunct to these systems of 
price fixing and priority is a strict control 
of the money supply. If production is at 
an annual rate of 85 billion dollars, 10 bil- 
lion dollars of this may represent muni- 
tions. The public, therefore, is left with 
only 75 billion dollars of consumers’ goods 
to buy with its 85 billion of purchasing 
power. The result is inevitably rising prices 
unless some restraints are exercised. This 
may be done by persuading the consumers 
to save, as for instance through Liberty 
Bond campaigns, or, with much more cer- 
tainty, by heavier taxation. The latter 
method has a double advantage: it de- 
creases purchasing power and minimizes 
inflation at the same time that it is in- 
creasing the ability of the Government to 
“pay as it goes.” 

Priorities are a method of allocating in- 
adequate supplies among a number of 
competing demands, but the institution of 
a priorities system should not make the 
industrial administration neglect the ne- 
cessity for raising these supplies as close 
as possible to existing demand. Capacity 
should be increased as much as is feasible, 
peacetime industries should be converted 
to war use wherever possible, and, finally, 
a thorough conservation program should 
be started, together with a scientific search 
for substitutes. 

The priorities administration, to be ef- 
fective, must also have some voice in the 
determination of commandeering policy. 

Thus we see that any industrial mobi- 
lization must have as a center of every- 
thing a priorities division which synchro- 
nizes the whole war effort, at the same 
time providing for the maximum possible 
satisfaction of civilian needs. Lastly, but 
no less important, priorities and price con- 
trol will insure that the nation not only 
wins the war but survives it economically, 
with a low price structure and an indus- 
trial system dislocated to a minimum de- 
gree, well prepared for postwar conditions 
in the international markets. 
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British Shipping 
At Crucial Stage 
As Losses Mount 


The Battle of the Atlantic has started, 
and the British cry is: “We need ships 
and more ships.” Hitler’s intensified sub- 
marine warfare (the official toll for the 


latest week was 148,038 tons, the fourth 
heaviest of the war) has had a deadly ef- 
fect on Britain’s crucial shipping problem, 
has cut deeply into her all-important life- 
line, the North Atlantic “ferryboat serv- 
ice.” 

As the Pictogram shows, Britain, up to 
the present, has held her own in the ship- 
ping lanes of the world. But now the 
danger point has been reached: losses of 
existing vessels are becoming greater every 
week; sources of replacement rapidly are 
becoming exhausted. 

At the start of the war, Britain’s mer- 
chant marine, the greatest in the world, 
numbered 13,338,000 gross tons of ocean- 
going ships (her total of all merchant ves- 
sels was about 21,000,000 tons, or nearly 
one-third the world total of 68,000,000). 

During the 18 months of the war British 
losses in sinkings have mounted to almost 
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4,000,000 tons. In addition, almost 2,000,- WN ke 
000 tons of allied and neutral shipping 7A SS 5 MILLION TO 
have been sunk. 

These figures are based on official Brit- 
ish and U.S. sources; the Germans put 
the total at approximately 9,000,000. The 
weekly rate for the war has been a little ae! 
more than 63,000 tons. Aside from these : = 
sinkings, at least 1,000,000 tons of British 
shipping now are laid up for repairs. 








To replace these lost vessels, Britain, 
since the start of the war, has obtained 
approximately 5,000,000 tons of new ships 
or ships not previously under her flag. Of 
this total, about 1,000,000 tons have come 
from her own shipyards. Although her 
shipbuilding capacity is reported to be 
2,000,000 tons a year, the United King- 
dom has built only half that number be- 
cause of the Nazi bombings concentrated 








on her docks and shipbuilding facilities. : 
The United States has made available for erg we . 

British use a little more than 1,000,000 ka 

tons (775,000 of these went directly to A a) MILLI 0 N TON 
England). All of Britain’s other replace- —“~ 
ments, about 3,000,000 tons, have come nO” ggg OT ee 





from the merchant fleets of Norway, Den- ee 
mark, Holland, Belgium and France. 
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oe FORD MOTOR COMPANY’S business has always been to serve the 


needs of the American people. In providing them with low-cost trans 
portation for the past 38 years, we have developed one of the country’ 
largest and most useful industrial units. During a national emergency, wf~ 
feel that these facilities should be devoted without reserve to our country’ 


needs. Toward that end we started rolling months ago, with these results 


A $21,000,000 Ford airplane engine fac- 

tory, started only 6 months ago, is nearly 
completed. Production will start with an initial 
order for 4,236 eighteen cylinder, air-cooled, 
double-row, radial engines. 


2 We are building a new $800,000 Ford 

magnesium alloy foundry, one of the few 
in the country. It is already producing light- 
weight airplane engine castings. 


Army reconnaissance cars — 
military vehicles of an entirely 
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new type — are rolling off special Ford assem 00 : 
bly lines at the rate of more than 600 a month feng 
We have produced Army staff cars and bombe§Thi 
service trucks. are 

qua 






4 The government has given the “‘go-ahead’ 
and work is now under way for the faiff 
construction of an $11,000,000 Ford plant 
produce bomber airframe assemblies by mag, 
production methods. | 


L 


5 Several months ago work wagecot 
started, on our own initiativ ok 


FORD MOTA 

















ssem-gon an entirely new 1500 horsepower airplane 
onthengine especially designed for mass production. 
mbe§lhis engine is now in the test stage and plans 
fare being developed for producing it in large 
quantities when and if needed. 
nead’ 


A Ford aircraft apprentice school has been 


an established, to train 2000 students at a time. 


mas ° 
That is a report of progress to date. 


The experience and facilities of this 
k wagcompany can be used to do much of the 
iativgjob which America now needs to get 





to America 


R COMPANY 





done in a hurry. Our way of working, 
which avoids all possible red tape, en- 
ables us to get results and get them fast. 
This benefits users of our products and 
workers who produce them. 

We are ready to make anything we 
know how to make, to make it to the 
limit of our capacity if need be, to make 
it as fast as we can go, and to start the 
next job whenever our country asks us 
to. And to this end, we know we have 
the full confidence and loyal support of 
the workmen throughout our plants. 
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CHANNELING THE LABOR SUPPLY 


Government Control of Hiring as Possible Solution for Shortages 


Training program fails to 
meet demand for skilled men 
in arms producing plants 


Three months ago Government officials 
refused to use the term “labor shortage” in 
assessing possible future handicaps to the 
defense program. These men maintained 
that America’s reservoir of unemployed 
was sufficient for defense needs. “Diffi- 
culties” were expected in some skilled oc- 
cupations, but not “shortages.” 

Today that picture has changed. Offi- 
cials of the United States Employment 
Service report an absolute shortage of men 
in 20 occupational groups, mostly in ship- 
building and aircraft industries. In at least 
40 others the demand for workmen is be- 
ing met only by strenuous expedients. 

The Administration had hoped to meet 
all defense labor needs through develop- 
ment of new skills in unemployed workers, 
by retraining men experienced in related 
trades, by breaking skilled operations into 
a number of simpler tasks (U.S.N., Jan. 
10). Despite the progress of this training 
program, shortages are growing. Although 
so far they are limited to the highly skilled 
occupations, the Twentieth Century Fund 
is now predicting that the demand for de- 
fense labor “will certainly exceed the num- 
ber of unemployed persons in the labor 
market.” 

Orderly transfer of skilled workmen from 
State to State is taking place at the rate of 
about 16,000 men a month. This work is 
being supervised by the Employment Serv- 
ice in co-operation with State employment 
offices. Now, the employment office has 
run almost through its reserve of skilled 
workmen in 400 key occupations. 

This week, the Employment Office is 
taking the first step to meet the new labor 
shortages. All skilled workmen not now us- 
ing their skills are being urged to register 
with their local employment offices. There 
are 1,500 full-time offices and 3,000 part- 
time offices throughout the country. 

At the same time, companies holding de- 
fense contracts are being asked by William 
S. Knudsen, Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, to use the 
public employment offices for recruiting all 
new workers. Employers are asked to make 
no attempt to recruit labor outside their 
own communities without first consulting 
the local public employment office. 

This is a first step in channeling labor 
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supply to defense industries. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Social Security Board Chair- 
man, emphasized its voluntary character. 
Said he: “There doesn’t seem to be any 
immediate need for setting up labor priori- 
ties.” But he pointed to the British reg- 


ulations compelling registration by all 
skilled workmen and requiring employers 
to do all hiring through public employ. 
ment offices. Unstated, the implication was 


Officials now 


clear: 


foresee compulsory 


methods if the voluntary program fails, 





chemicals, steel, 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Centrifugal 
Mich. 

BuTCHER WORKMEN: 

a Cotton Oil Corp., Gretna, 


Fusing Co. Lansing, 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Army Air Base, Everett, Wash. (110) 
Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. (250) 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 
Small Arms Ammunition Plant, St. 
Louis, Mo. (120) 
Snoqualmie Falls a Co., Sno- 
— Wash. (1, 
atertown pg Boston, Mass. 
Wright Airfield, Dayton, O. (400) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electrical 
Plainfield, N. J. (2,400) 
General Instrument Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (1,400) 
METAL TRADES: 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baytown, 
Tex. (150) 
Ingalls peeing Corp., 
=. Miss. (150) 
oore owt. Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Stupp Brothers Iron Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (130) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Burton-Dixie Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
ws & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 


S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (560) 

Total: 19 strikes involving more than 
6,700 employes. 


Corp., 


Pasca- 





Defense Strikes 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 45 defense projects. Production was de- 
layed on Army and Navy orders for aluminum, turbines, generators, tractors, trucks, ma- 
chine tools, fire-fighting equipment, mortars, automobiles, truck frames, airplane parts, 
nitric acid manufacturing equipment, ammunition, howitzers, 
Work on six military construction projects and at one shipyard was delayed. Figures in 
parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


lumber, 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


a Suen: ‘ 
uminum ompan of Ameri 
Edgewater, N. J 3,000) - 
Fairmount ye Danan Co., Fair- 
mount, W. Va. (200) 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers apseectaring Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (7,800) 
Central Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (275) 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (580) 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (500) 
Fisher Body Co., Oakland, Calif. (900) 
General Fire Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Midland Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (1,700) 
Ray Day Piston & Condenser Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
ELECTRICAL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
Duroyd Gasket & Die  _—rccrctaa 
Co., New York, N. Y. (23) 
Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


(85) 

FarM EquipMENT WORKERS: 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Rock Falls, Ill., and Richmond, Ind. 
(13,500) 

MINE WORKERS: 
oe Salt Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. (350 

STEEL a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (120) 

Combustion mastpouing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (350) 
Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(1,000) 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1,500) 





Lukenheimer Valve Co., Cincinnati, | 


O. (1,800) 


Stanley G. Flagg Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
(800) d = 


Universal rare Steel Co., Bridge- | 


ville, Pa. (1,400) 
TEXTILE Workers: 

Utica Knitting Mills, Anniston, Ala. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


Vanadium Corporation of America, | 
) 


Bridgeville, Pa. (400 
Wood Towing Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


Total: 26 strikes involving more than | 


36,000 employes. 
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Ta success of the Dodge Fluid 
Drive is daily being celebrated by 
steadily increasing sales as more 
people experience this new thrill. 


The mammoth Dodge factories 
are busy turning out more and 
more Dodge cars with Fluid Drive 
—as nation-wide enthusiasm 
mounts higher and higher. 


Fluid Drive lifts Dodge far 
above the ordinary run of things 
and makes it the wide-margin 
performance leader in its field. 


Dodge Fluid Drive is unencum- 
bered. There are no supporting 
mechanisms to give you trouble. 


tThis is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal taxes and all standard equipment. Transportation, state and local taxes (if any), extra. Front 
directional signals, bumper guards and white wall tires at slight extra cost. Fiuid Drive $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms. 


Just an encasement of special oil 
to drive on—to transmit the power 
from the great Dodge engine di- 
rect to the driveshaft. No halts or 
jerks as you move from speed to 
speed—not even automatic shift- 
ing. Smoothness, uninterrupted 
smoothness, that’s Dodge Fluid 
Drive. All you really need is your 
accelerator. Of course, you can 
shift gears if you want to, and for 
a running start you always have a 
“getaway-gear” at your finger tips. 


Act now. Phone, or visit, your 
Dodge dealer. Get a test-run. 
Take your first Fluid Drive and 
you'll never forget it—or regret it. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU 
FULL- FLOATING 


FOR A “RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK 


FLOATING POWER 


CRADLES YOUR ENGINE FOR LONGER LIFE 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 
FINGER-TIP 
STEERING 


FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 













PROTECTION 


MASTER 


SAFETY 














DODGE 


FLUID DRIVE ONLY 425 EXTRA 












Growing power in the 
government. Surrender 
of the right to strike 


Condensed from a speech 


By SIR WALTER CITRINE 


During the first eight months of the war 
we had very few disputes in industry, and 
our unions were pledged to the accelera- 
tion of rearmament, dilution and large 
schemes of training for that purpose. But, 
those schemes set forward two elementary 
principles. The first, that no scheme could 
be introduced without the consent and con- 
sultation of the unions. Secondly, that they 
should not be resorted to except and unless 
the available unemployed had been ab- 
sorbed. It is perfectly clear that it would 
be utterly foolish, in a war for the defense 
of democracy, to insist upon the mainte- 
nance of certain trade union restrictions 
modeled for the purpose of restraining the 
employer during peacetime, and applying 
those restrictions to the effort of the na- 
tion to equip itself with the means of re- 
sistance. 

When the collapse of France took place, 
we were faced with a tremendous problem. 
Never before had we been threatened with 
such dangers. Every section of the com- 
munity was ready to defend our institu- 
tions. When our Prime Minister sent for us 
and told us first hand the problem, we said 
to him: “Let’s see your legislation and the 
powers you propose to take. If you pro- 
pose to take rights over property equal 
to those you propose to take over labor, 
then we will support you.” 

We were asked to agree to a new prin- 
ciple, a dangerous one, that the state 
should be given the power to order any per- 
son to put his services at the disposal of 
the state in whatever capacity the state 
needed it. Side by side with that, that all 
forms of property, irrespective of what 
they were, must equally be put at the dis- 
posal of the state. 

Our confidence in the wise use of this 
power rested upon two things: 

Firstly, that we had our men inside the 
Government, and that our movement had 
never been stronger, and, in its capacity 
to resist any misuse of those powers, had 
never been greater. We felt confident that 
we could in the circumstances sacrifice the 
right to strike. 

We surrendered the right to strike in 
the consciousness that we were doing a 
communal service which would entitle us 
to recognition at the hands of the com- 
munity when the ordeal was over, and in 
the confidence that we were defending our 
own trade union institutions. 
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BRITISH LABOR’S ROLE IN WAR 


Trades Union Leader Describes Gains 


We allowed the working of practically 
unlimited hours. However, we took good 
care that the employer should not be the 
authority who would determine whether 
overtime would be needed or not, but that 
it must be done in consultation with union 
officials acting through Government in- 
spectors. 

We induced the Government to impose 
a 100 per cent excess profits tax so that no 
employer now can make greater profit out 
of the war than he did in the years pre- 
ceding it. 

We have also a system of wage regula- 
tion. The Government, the employers and 
ourselves in conference have said that we 
will be governed in our relations by vol- 





This country now is frying to 
forge a national labor policy 
adequate to the needs of a 
defense emergency. A similar 
struggle took place in Britain 
10 months ago. 

Because of the striking par- 
allels between labor problems 
in Britain and this country, The 
United States News presents in 
condensed form a speech by 
Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of 
the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. Sir Walter's address, de- 
livered before the AFL, sum- 
marizes the manner in which 
British labor is meeting the 
war crisis. 











untary collective agreements. We of the 
British Trades Union Congress said: “We 
expect you to lay it down that, where a col- 
lective agreement has been arrived at be- 
tween the employer and the trade unions, 
that collective agreement must become 
legally binding on all other employers in 
the trade or industry.” To deal with dis- 
putes which may arise in industry we have 
provided arbitration, whether through a 
single arbitrator or a national arbitration 
tribunal. 

What has been happening to wages dur- 
ing this period? You have all given consid- 
erable attention to the question of the wage 
spiral. We have tried to get the Govern- 
ment to subsidize basic commodities which 
go into the standard of life. If prices rise 
at all, due to conditions which the Gov- 
ernment cannot control, then those prices 
should be kept down in so far as possible 
by means of subsidy. We insisted upon a 






and Losses of Workers 


system of rationing and I do hope tha 
you will observe that those proposals orig. 
inated with us and not with the Gover. 
ment. I want to make it plain to you that 
the Trades Union Congress is represented 
on every form of administration which 
deals with these problems. 

The wages of 4,000,000 of our people are 
regulated by sliding scales based upon the 
cost of living. Despite this, and owing tp 
the fact that these subsidies and rationing 
were not applied at the beginning of the 
war, the cost of living has risen approxi. 
mately 23 per cent. Wages have not risen 
by more than 12 per cent. Earnings ar 
very considerably higher for two reasons: 
One, there has been a vast extension of 
piecework, and, two, the working of e. 
tended hours by agreement. 

I know in the minds of some of you 
there will be the query, “Why work ex. 
tended hours when there are people still 
unemployed?” We have something like 
600,000 people still out of work. But what 
sort of people are they? There are some 
builders, but not the skilled builders. There 
are people in the boot and shoe industries, 
in the distributive industries and coal mip- 
ers. The shortage today is mainly in the 
metal trades, the highly skilled precision 
work or toolmakers. With the greatest re. 
spect, you cannot take a bootmaker and 
train him in two or three months into a 
man sufficiently expert to do that class of 
work. So it is that temporarily you must 
agree to an extension of working hours of 
people already employed. 

The trade unions have secured the full 
est recognition of their claim to represent 
the worker in every phase of communal 
life. We are not only thinking of the work 
shop, but in terms of the whole commund 
life. 

Our principal claim, that we should k 
consulted in every form of activity, ha 
been accepted. We are helping by this 
means to shape policies. We are trying to 
take some of the square pegs out of th 
round holes, because I find that once thes 
men of great reputation, these marvelous 
business organizers, get into a different 
environment, they sometimes act with: 
stupidity that is incomprehensible. We 
gradually are making good democrats ot! 
of some of these people. 

We have a tremendous task in front ¢ 
us. Indeed, I think some very prominetl 
statesman has said that the British Nay 
is the first line of defense of Americal 
democracy. I would like to ask, wh 
maintains the British Navy? It is t 
British people; it is the skill and the r 
sources and the capacity of the Britis 
people. It is their determination and thet 
courage. 
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THE TREND IS UP 





The trend of advertising in 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
is upwards ... Increase in num- 
ber of pages for first 11 weeks 
of 1941 over the correspond- 
ing 11 weeks of 1940 is 


77 Sh 


Important advertisers are covering the largest number 


of important people economically in 
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THE PARADE OF DEFENSE BILLIONS 


Economy Pushed Aside as Congress Rushes Huge Funds for Arm; 


Increase in Navy personnel, 
fortifying of our new bases 
provided in pending bills 


Democratic leaders in Congress have 
cleared the decks for hurried action on the 
new $7,000,000,000 foreign-aid bill—the 
largest appropriation measure since World 
War days. The legislative time chart calls 
for final passage next week. Leaders feel 
that the period of talk over aid to Britain 
is over, and that the time has come for 
action. 

The new bill is to translate into dollars 
—and from dollars into ships, planes, 
tanks and guns—the foreign-aid policy 
outlined in the Lend-Lease Bill, which be- 
came law last week after two months 2f 
bitter congressional controversy. 

As soon as he had signed the bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress the appro- 
priation plan, which had been worked out 
carefully with the British while the con- 
gressional fight was going on. 


The Congress Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reaction to the plan in Congress is di- 
vided. Some of those who bitterly opposed 
the Lend-Lease Bill take the position that, 
since Congress overruled them, their part 
henceforth should be to join in the team- 
work. Others regard the amount of money 
sought as excessive. 

Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, insists 
that Congress should appropriate only the 
amount necessary for foreign aid in the 
next fiscal year, which begins July 1. The 
bill would provide money for the entire 
program, as far as it can be foreseen now. 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
demands to know whether arms production 
for home defense will suffer as a result 
of aid to England and other countries 
resisting aggression. Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, leader of the Sen- 
ate fight against the Lend-Lease Bill, an- 
nounced that he would make no effort to 
reduce the foreign-aid appropriation. 

Senate opponents of the lend-lease plan, 
meanwhile, met privately last week in the 
office of Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), 
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of California, and discussed plans for em, 
tinuing their campaign against Americy 
involvement in the war. Senators Wheeler 
Nye and Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, wep 
in favor of stumping the country. Sever 
Senators present were hopeful that th 
support of peace groups—and possibly ¢ 
a labor “peace party” that may be forme 
later— would prove valuable. Senaty 
Wheeler said: “We expect to arouse th 
nation to the imminence of war and hig 
taxes.” 

The foreign-aid bill tops a processig 
of appropriation measures now movi 
through Congress. Larger and larger sun; 
are being voted to carry forward the vas 
home defense program. Noteworthy js 
the absence at this session of Congress ¢ 
any effort at economy in nondefense ap 
propriations, although there was consid. 
erable demand for economy before th 
session started. 

The Navy Department appropriation 
bill, first of the regular supply measures for 
the armed services, was passed by th 
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House and sent to the Senate last week. 
The bill carries $3,447,000,000, including 
$1,515,000,000 to continue construction of 

— the two-ocean Navy and $435,000,000 for 
aircraft. Money is provided to increase the 
enlisted strength of the Navy from 232,- 
900 to 258,000. : 

The bill adding $1,533,000,000 to special 
defense funds voted for the Army and 
Navy, including money for fleet operating 
facilities at the island of Guam in the 

rMs} Pacific and for development of Atlantic 
sea bases acquired from England, was 
finally passed by Congress. 

r Other bills passed last week by the 

erica F House: 

reele, Legislation providing for federal in- 

» Wee # section of coal mines under the direction 

ever of the Bureau of Mines to obtain informa- 

tthe tion about health and safety conditions 

bly of and the causes of accidents and occupa- 

ormel§ sional diseases. The bill is sought by Sec- 

caste retary of the Interior Ickes. It is opposed 

: the by coal mine operators, who say it would 

hig interfere with existing State regulations. 

. An Administration bill authorizing an 

€ssi0l F additional $150,000,000 for construction by 

10vilg} the Federal Works Agency of dwelling 

F SUS #  ynits in defense areas. Because some House 

o- Rules Committee members opposed in- 

mir stalling electric refrigerators in defense 
dwellings, Federal Works Administrator 

a Carmody promised not to install them ex- 

™ the | cet where “absolutely necessary.” 

... | Major Bills Awaiting Action 

riation Ti Aetten te alow: 

ste gisiation in view: 

y the A two-year extension of the Guffey Coal 
Act, which expires April 26. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has been 
holding hearings on an extension bill. 

An Administration bill authorizing $150,- 
000,000 for “community facilities,” such 
as schools, water systems and street im- 
provements, in areas showing sharp in- 
creases in population due to defense ac- 
tivity. 

Administration-sponsored legislation per- 
mitting the Federal Housing Authority to 
insure, up to 90 per cent of appraised 
value, houses built for rent in defense 
areas. (The FHA now can insure houses 
on this basis only if the occupant is the 








owner.) 

More controversial is an Administration 
bill, now pending before the House Pat- 
ents Committee, which would take away 
from patent owners, during the defense 
emergency, the right to have patent in- 
fringements stopped by court injunction, 
if the patent is essential to defense. Fed- 
eral courts would fix “reasonable com- 
pensation” for owners for the use of their 
patents. Sentiment in Congress is strong 
against the bill. 

_ The House last week tabled a resolu- 
tion to create a special committee of nine 
Members to investigate progress of the 
defense program. A special Senate com- 
Mittee, headed by Senator Truman 

.), of Missouri, made plans, how- 
ever, for a defense program inquiry. 
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“I'm sick of hearing that word!” 










Okay, Mr. Sykes—let’s 
= do something about it! 






The rush of orders is keeping the 
shop going on three shifts. But 
we can’t put the office force on 
shifts! Work piles up and everyone 
is getting tense under the strain. 


NU 


You’re swamped...like everybody else. 
Look at your secretary. While you’ve been 
dictating to her, her other work has 
piled up. And now she has to type all the 
dictation you’ve just given her. 





QUUALULENLONUOESUNNSAENLLANUEEAUENS ENN ANAM NNN ELENA 


As Office Manager, I feel responsible for 
both of you—your health and the vital work 
you do...so I’m taking the liberty of break- 
ing the...excuse me...work jam... 


QUUUU EU DNN DANES UNL NNEATA WAUSAU 
...of doing my duty by ordering a Dicta- 
phone for you to try. You can give this 
modern dictating machine all your 
dictation—letters, notes, memos, speeches, 
anything—without calling Miss Blake from << 
the other important work she does for you. ’ 





HUNAN AAA WANN 


Dictaphone is always ready when you want it. 
It’s easy to use and it doubles your ability to 
get things done. By eliminating old two- 
, _ person dictation, you expedite the flow of 
" ° work for everybody and break that—beg 
au ==} pardon—that BOTTLENECK! 





anit | TL 
If you are hearing too much about bottlenecks in your own organization, why not try 


Dictaphone and see how this modern dictating machine effectively breaks work jams. 


----DICTAPHONE-----. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto | 


(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “‘What’s an office 







7 
I 
| anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

(CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
I in my own office without obligation. 


Name.. 
Company 
Address 


tied 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation. Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 














Should U.S. Impose a Sales Tax and Heavier 
Income Tax, or Raise Levy on Corporations? 


E. W. Kemmerer 


PRINCETON, N.J.; Director, International 
Finance Section, Princeton University; For- 
mer Financial Adviser to Various Foreign 
Governments, 


answers: 

The Government in seeking more reve- 
nue for financing the national defense 
should depend increasingly upon sales 
taxes and taxes on low incomes and de- 
creasingly on excess taxes levied on 
corporation incomes. 

In a time of great national emergency 
like the present it is important that every 
class should consciously bear its share of 
the tax burden, that the incentives for ac- 
tive and efficient production should be 
raised to a high level, and that the na- 
tion’s limited supply of labor and capital 
should be channeled increasingly away 
from the production of luxuries and into 
the production of implements for defense. 

Under a tax system like our present one, 
where incomes in the higher brackets are 
already taxed excessively and where cor- 
poration taxes, which are taken from the 
profits otherwise belonging to the small 
stockholder in the same proportion as from 
those otherwise belonging to the large 
stockholder, together make taxation on in- 
come so heavy as to stifle the initiative 
required for the needed expansion of ven- 
ture capital, an increasing resort to selec- 
tive excise taxes is highly desirable. 


Bernard M. Baruch 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman of War In- 
dustries Board During World War, and 
Economic Adviser for American Peace 
Commission, 


answers: 

You ask if Government should depend 
heavily upon sales taxes and heavier taxes 
on low incomes, or upon a much more 
stringent excess profits tax on corpora- 
tion income. 


My answer is: ALL. 


Roswell Magill 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Law, Colum- 
bia University; Former Under Secretary of 
Treasury, 


answers: 
Secretary Morgenthau was right, in my 
opinion, in urging that a greater portion 


of the federal expenditures should be met 
by current taxes. 
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lhe Cnestion of the Weak. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





















The problem of meeting the cost 
of the huge defense program is 
now coming fo the fore as billions 
flow from the Treasury for arma- 
ments. To obtain a cross section of 
authoritative opinion on this mat- 
ter, The United States News sent fo 
tax and economic experts, indus- 
trialists and members of the taxing 
committees of Congress this ques- 
tion: 





In seeking more revenue, 
should Government depend 
heavily upon sales taxes and 
heavier taxes on low income, 
or upon a much more strin- 
gent excess profits tax on 
corporations? 


Answers are presented here, 
and more will appear in next | 
week’s issue. 





There is now no easy way to raise more 
tax money, for we are already exploiting 
nearly every form of tax, and the rates are 
high. To raise one or two billions more 
will require a further utilization of a num- 
ber of existing taxes: 

(1) A lowering of estate and gift tax 
exemptions, with an accompanying in- 
crease in their rates; (2) another increase 
in income tax rates, particularly of the 
normal tax; and (3) either increases in a 
number of the individual sales and excise 
taxes, such as liquor, tobacco and gaso- 
line, or the imposition of a general manu- 
facturers’ sales tax. 

Sales taxes, though unpalatable, may be- 
come advisable, in order to check non- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
ROSWELL MAGILL 


military expenditures and to give th 
Treasury a share in any price rise that o. 
curs. The excess profits tax, though theo. 
retically desirable, has not yet been per 
fected. In general, large corporations with 
steady incomes are comparatively littk 
taxed, as compared with their younger 
growing competitors. The rates ought not 
be increased, therefore, until inequities 
have been more completely ironed out and 
experience is greater. 


Rep. Frank Crowther 


(Rep.), New York; Member, House Way 
and Means Committee, 


answers: 


The sales tax field has been so con- 
pletely invaded by States and municipal: 
ties that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to secure enactment of a federal sales ta. 
Considerable revenue might be derived by 
raising the normal income tax to 6 or! 
per cent. Consideration must be given to 
an increase in corporation and excess profi 
rates. So-called nuisance taxes (excis 
taxes) will no doubt come in for a cor 
siderable increase in rates. The old ruk 
will probably apply in this instance, “Ge 
the most feathers with the least squawk- 
ing. 


Senator Clyde L. Herring 
(Dem.), lowa; Member, Senate Committes 
on Finance and Banking and Currency, 

answers: 

Until we learn the effect of the preset! 
excess profits tax on corporations, no I 
telligent or profitable amendment coull 
be proposed. Therefore, whether or m0 
this levy is to be made more stringent wi 
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necessarily depend upon some investiga- 
tion as to the effect of the present law. 

However, there will, in all probability, 
need to be an increase in the normal cor- 
poration tax levy, a broadening of the 
base upon which income taxes are levied. 
In my opinion, the possibilities of a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax should be explored, 
thoroughly and immediately. 


Tom K. Smith 


ST. LOUIS, MO.; President, Boatmen‘’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, 


answers: 


1. Postpone as long as possible the use 
of the federal sales tax. 

2. Continue to broaden the basis of the 
individual income tax. 

3. Increase surtaxes and excess profits 
taxes as much as the traffic will stand. 


Max W. Babb 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.; President, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, 
answers: 

In seeking more revenue, I believe the 
Government should depend quite substan- 
tially upon sales taxes rather than a more 
stringent excess profits tax on corporation 
income. 


Arthur A. Ballantine 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Under Secretary 
of Treasury; Former Adviser, Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, 


answers: 
In view of present high rates of taxes 
on corporations and on larger incomes, I 
believe that for additional income Gov- 
ernment must depend heavily on higher 
rates on low incomes and upon sales taxes. 
I believe a general sales tax should be 
enacted in the form worked out by the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1932. 


(by telegraph) 


Ernest Angell 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman, National 
Economy League, 


answers: 


While the Government can properly im- 
pose special taxes on those who benefit 
most from defense expenditures, our fiscal 
needs cannot be met without some form 
of mass taxation. A sales tax, however, 
would be both inequitable and inadequate. 

Few people are sufficiently aware of our 
fiscal problem to realize the level of taxa- 
tion required to check inflation and to 
prevent its insidious and erratic burden 
on low-income groups. The only adequate 
measure thus far proposed is the Lutz 
plan for a 10 per cent tax. Collected at 
the source, on all income paid out to in- 
dividuals. This tax would not only pre- 
vent a general price rise; it would avoid the 
dislocation in prices which a sales tax 
would produce. 
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““What’s a Road For?”’ 


OR a chicken a road is simply an obstacle to be crossed, but for 

a man a road is a means for overcoming obstacles—the obstacles 
of time and distance that tie him to one spot, restrict his horizon, 
limit his opportunities. 


The roads that crisscross America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the Gulf, didn’t just happen. It’s no accident that 
the United States has the greatest highway system in the world and 
more vehicles running on those highways than has any other nation. 


The roads are there because Americans are an adventurous people, 
with a longing for distant horizons in their hearts and a love for far 
places in their blood. 


The roads are there because America is a great continent, whose 
people and produce and goods may lie as far distant from one another 
as one-eighth the distance around the earth. 


The roads are there because no American is content to be less, to 
do less, to have less, for himself or for his family, than any other man. 


But none of these things alone could have built those millions of 
miles of roads nor have put millions of automobiles upon them. The 
roads and the automobiles are there because American industry, in- 
terpreting the needs of a people and giving them shape and form, 
made possible roads that the people could afford to build and main- 
tain, automobiles that the people could afford to buy and run. 


For more than 60 years General Electric engineers, scientists, and 
workmen have helped American industry to satisfy the needs of this 
restless, robust, growing, active America, In creating More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost, they have made the dreams of fathers and 
mothers come true for America’s sons and daughters. America lives 
better, through better things for living. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


962-119M2-211 
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STRIKE PREVENTION: PRESS VIEWS 


Half of commentators favor 
a war labor board, others 
feel new law may be needed 


Efforts to improve defense production 
through definite settlement of labor dis- 
putes have brought to the fore two rival 
plans. One-half of the commenting press 
believes that harmony could be restored 
by establishment of a board having juris- 
diction like that of the War Labor Board 
of World War days, while a similar num- 
ber feel that Congress may have to act to 
straighten out labor matters. 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) 
quotes Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, who favors a war labor board, 
as saying, “The situation calls for action.” 
The Argus comments: “The cry is for 
speed and we must double or treble our 
arms pace.” 

Condemning the jurisdictional disputes 
between the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.) argues: “The struggle for 
power between the two national labor or- 





Thomas for Detroit News 


ganizations is itself one of the chief threats 
to the defense program. Labor unions can- 
not trifle longer with this problem, and, 
unless they will assume the responsibility 
for seeing that their factional bickerings 
are halted during the present emergency, 
severe restrictive legislative action is in- 
evitable.” 

“The strike at Wright Field, which is 
holding up contracts totaling five mil- 
lions,” states the Lowell (Mass.) Leader 
(Ind.) , “was called by AFL building trades 
unions because a contractor was employing 
CIO labor. Obviously disputes of that 
sort should not be permitted to tie up 
work or to affect production.” 

“Frequent stoppages of work on defense 
projects,” avers the Bloomingten (IIl.) 
Pantagraph (Ind.), “should compel the 
President to take notice of the seriousness 
of the situation.” 

“A national labor policy is needed,” says 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal (Ind.), 
“possibly to be obtained through creation 
of an emergency labor board to lay it down. 
The result ought to benefit both labor and 
the industries as well as defense produc- 
tion. Congress should say what shall be 
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done while this emergency is in progress.” 

“The obvious need,” argues the Sap 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. Rep), 
“js for a tribunal where labor disputes may 
be sued out and where citizens may get 
their rights by open trial under judicial 
procedure, as other disputes between men 
are settled. In ordinary affairs this has 
outmoded the derringer. In labor it should 
relegate the strike to obsolescence, not by 
denying any civil right to use it, but by 
providing a better way.” 

“As a whole, even after discounting for 
exaggeration,” concludes the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.), “the situa- 
tion seems serious enough to warrant the 
concern that the President now has shown 
by announcing a new conciliation agency. 
As he says, such an agency could be set up 
without waiting for congressional action, 
It is not to be an exact replica of the old 
War Labor Board, and should not be, for 
1941 is not 1917. What is needed is an 
agency headed by men who would inspire 
trust by both labor and management that 
their interests in a dispute will be pro- 
tected if they temporarily yield their right 
to fight it out.” 
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Will Lend-Lease Aid Save Britain? 
The Answer as Editors See It 


A large majority of commenting editors 
feel that passage of the Lend-Lease Bill 
has come in time for the United States to 
provide effective aid to Great Britain in 
her defense against the expected German 
onslaught. A few commentators, however, 
are fearful that our aid still may be too 
late to insure British victory unless our 
armament effort is greatly speeded up or 
America enters the war directly. 

“With the Lend-Lease Bill passed,” says 
the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “noth- 
ing now stands in the way of our aid. And 
it may be safe to assume that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, confident that the 
bill would pass, had already moved to mo- 
bilize our national resources in such a man- 
ner that they might be instantly made 
available to Britain.” 

“It is fair to say,” in the opinion of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “that 
the greatest danger Britain faces today 
is not to be found in the Balkans, the 
Mediterranean or the Far East, or even in 
the threat of an invasion, but in the war 
of attrition that Germany is waging on 
British supply lines. But the maintenance 
of unbroken Britain’s sea lanes and supply 
routes will make it possible for her success- 
fully to resist the German onslaught. Nor 
can this country ignore the situation at its 
own ultimate peril.” 
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“If eventually we are dragged into war, 
anyway,” says the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times (Ind.), “the chief reason will be 
that we waited too long. What we can 
hope now is that we have not moved too 
late.” 

“If we are to succeed in giving Britain 
all-out aid,” suggests the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.), “it re- 
quires on our part all-out effort. The Presi- 
dent must see that organization defects 
that have retarded production are rem- 
edied.” 

“Never in any Army show over New 
York,” declares the New York Post (Ind.), 
“have we seen so many as 500 airplanes, 
but Britain is looking to America for thou- 
sands and thousands of long-range bomb- 
ers. We approach an effort that is not 
merely great. It must be gigantic.” 

“The most immediately important pow- 
er the Lend-Lease Bill confers,” states the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , “is author- 
ization for the President to turn over to 
Britain (by sale, transfer, lease or out- 
right gift) existing equipment of the 
American Army and the Navy. Naturally, 
the President will be bound to consider 
our own needs before taking action of this 
kind.” 

“The British Navy,” according to the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) , 
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“is so short of ships that convoys are now 
leaving monthly instead of weekly, and, 
when they sail, as many as 60 are herded 
together under the protection of four or 
five destroyers. No wonder, then, that Nazi 
submarines and bombers could sink three 
and a half million tons of shipping in the 
first year of the war, and Churchill expects 
to lose four million tons this year. Amer- 
icans might as well save themselves their 
sacrifices if they allow what they produce 
to be sent to the bottom of the sea. The 
Lend-Lease Bill can prevent much of this.” 

“Having set the pace,” comments the 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), “the 
Axis countries have, by and large, con- 
ceded the right of the United States to 
supply Great Britain. What might have 
been considered a ‘cause’ for war a few 
years ago is no longer considered to be 
such. The kind of war now raging in Eu- 
rope does not depend on the often-flimsy 
‘causes’ which peace-loving countries used 
to be so eager to avoid. This kind of war 
is often not even declared, but simply 
waged without warning whenever the ag- 
gressor country believes there is advantage 
to be derived from it.” 

“The crux of the question is,” main- 
tains the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram (Ind.) , “where shall a destroyer 
or a bomber be located to be most effec- 
tive in the defense of America? Propo- 
nents of the lend-lease plan point out that 
it is reasonable that some of the United 
States warcraft and destroyers would be 
more effective in America’s defense if 
turned over to Britain at this time.” 
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LOCATION OF ARMS PLANTS 


NOWSG UG, 


—NEW CAUSE OF DISPUTE 


Growing Opinion That Wider Distribution of Work Is Necessary 


Farming out of orders 
is urged as essential 
to speedier production 


A sharp conflict on defense production 
policies is developing in Washington. Cur- 
rent practice of placing defense contracts 
with large firms and of locating defense 
plants in established industrial areas is 
being questioned both in Congress and in 
administrative circles. 

This conflict promises to become acute 
when the defense program shifts into high 
gear a few months hence, and when full 
requirements of Great Britain, Greece and 
China are made known. Even now a Sen- 
ate committee, headed by Senator Harry 
S. Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, is pre- 
paring to investigate this policy in a gen- 
eral study of defense progress. 

Back of the dispute are two forces, rap- 
idly increasing their influence: (1) pres- 
sure from local communities urging. de- 
fense contracts for their areas, and (2) a 
growing opinion in Congress and the Ad- 
ministration that, unless contracts are 
more widely placed, the defense program 
will suffer. The second group is becoming 
convinced that the Government no longer 
can rely upon large, well-equipped firms 
to fill all defense orders, but must adopt 
an extensive subcontracting system that 
will “farm out” contracts to as many lit- 
tle machine shops as possible. Only by us- 
ing every idle machine and every ounce of 
available labor energy, this group con- 
tends, can the United States actually be- 
come the all-powerful “arsenal of democ- 
racy” that the Lend-Lease Law calls for. 

Estimates made for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management indicate that more 
than 200,000 primary contractors are 
available for defense work. To date, how- 
ever, scarcely more than 13,000 have re- 
ceived orders, and, of these orders, more 
than 90 per cent—$10,000,000,000 worth 
—have gone to 600 large industrial con- 
cerns. 

A further breakdown of defense orders 
reveals that two corporate groups and 
their subsidiaries have received one- 
fourth of all defense orders now placed; 
that half of the first $11,500,000,000 worth 
of contracts went to six corporations and 
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their affiliates, and that 80 per cent of the 
orders are in the hands of 100 groups. 
Critics of the defense program insist that 
this trend cannot continue; that only by 
using potential productive capacity to the 
utmost can industry be expected to arm 
the United States and the embattled de- 
mocracies with the required speed. 
Orders now have been placed for almost 
$13,000,000,000 worth of war materials, 
and $7,000,000,000 has been asked to speed 
production of war supplies for Great Brit- 





—Wide World 
MORRIS L. COOKE 
“Bits and pieces” for defense 


ain, Greece and China. Even this sum is 
expected to fall far short of actual defense 
needs. Official estimates place eventual 
costs of the American defense program, 
plus lend-lease aid, at nearly $40,000,- 
000,000—almost three times the present 
effort. 

Current defense spending has stepped 


‘up to $750,000,000 this month, from $592,- 


000,000 in February. By July, the Treas- 
ury is expected to be paying out almost 
$900,000,000 a month for defense. This 
spending is creating near-boom conditions 
in the manufacturing areas around New 
York, Philadelphia and New Jersey; in the 





7 ing importance in National Affairs today,) 





industrial region around the Great Lakes, 
on the Virginia seaboard and the Pacific 
Coast, and in New England. The opinion 
is growing that these areas are nearing the 
limit of their capacity, and that new r. | 
gions must be drawn into the program, 

The map, distorted in proportion to de. 
fense business now allocated to States, re. 
veals how uneven the distribution of de. 
fense orders now are. Of approximately 
$12,000,000,000 worth of defense contracts 
(excluding $1,000,000,000 for naval armor 
plate) , $8,600,000,000, or more than 8) 
per cent, has gone to 10 States, while four 





States have received nearly $5,000,000,000, il 
The 10 leading States and the totals of ol 
their contracts are: 0 
INI, icnscesccscnnncnneiael $1,298,865,000 
ON HE ccsessecctcssscase 1,292,561,000 a 
New Jersey ........cc.cccecees 1,276,089,000 a 
Pennsylvania ................ 1,067 ,671,000 r 
ONIN. esttenemerinnnennssene 830,599,000 
Massachusetts .............. 804,430,000 7 
EE eer 646,937,000 T 
TOE aavscsiceicsicemes 570,716,000 e 
ORMIIOTINE anseecisscccncseces 531,139,000 U 
MIN etrctnccrctidivemneni 312,258,000 “ 
Contracts awarded in February show D 
little change in this trend toward concen W 


tration of defense orders. New York r- § ti 
ceived the largest award with $46,000,000, 
and the group of States with the largest 
share were those bordering the Great a 
Lakes—Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan al 
and Wisconsin. Together, these States re S 
ceived February orders for $132,671,00 Ir 


ior] 


worth of war materials. wi 
Location of new defense plants promises JB > 

to relieve pressure somewhat on Eastem 

industrial areas, but to add defense bus- fe 


ness to the Midwest States east of the Mis ti 
sissippi and north of the Ohio River. Of S 
almost $1,200,000,000 placed for defense la 
plants, this group of States has received il 
$498,000,000. Biggest single order—$9l; G 
601,000—has gone to the Louisville, Ky. a 


-Charlestown, Ind., area for munition sl 
plants. Next biggest order will be spet § ! 
in the South Bend, Ind., area for aircraft it 
factories to cost $86,585,000. d 
Altogether, the Government has col el 
Vv 


tracted to date for ammunition and ort 
nance plants to cost $686,258,000; aircraft n 
plants to cost $342,238,000; shipbuil/ 
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ing facilities to cost $127,914,000, and 
other defense activities costing $43,522,- 
000. Shipbuilding, of course, must be locat- 
ed on seaboards, but defense critics state 
that a wider distribution of other defense 
activities would both speed the program 
and avoid congestion of workers and mate- 
rials in a few areas already overcrowded. 

This concentration of defense orders 
runs contrary to OPM policy. Francis J. 
Trecker, Milwaukee machine-tool builder 
associated with the OPM’s Subcontracting 
Unit, attributes the conflict between policy 
and practice to the necessity for speed. 
Defense contracts simply had to be placed 
with large companies able to enter produc- 
tion quickly. However, he added in a re- 
cent address: 

“The fact remains that there is today 
a centralization of defense work that we 
are anxious to correct as much as possible. 
Side by side with this fact is the other 
important consideration—that there are 
unused existing facilities that can and must 
be brought into the defense program.” 

To bring these unused facilities into de- 
fense production, Morris L. Cooke, at- 
tached to the staff of Sidney Hillman, As- 
sociate Director of OPM, is advocating a 
large-scale “farming out” program, sim- 
ilar to the “bits and pieces” practices of 
Great Britain. He is urging organization 
of community councils which can accept 
subcontracts for defense materials, and 
then farm them out further themselves. 
In this way, Mr. Cooke would bring into 
defense work every idle machine tool that 
could be used. Mr. Cooke also has sur- 
veyed “ghost” areas—depression-hit com- 
munities idle for lack of normal orders— 
in the hope that plants, men and machines 
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in these sections can pe employea on some 
part of the defense program—for example, 
making small parts for airplane engines. 

Farming-out plans, however, have not 
yet extended much beyond the blueprint 
stage. The Federal Reserve System, in co- 
operation with OPM?’s Subcontracting 
Unit, has established regional offices in 36 
cities to assist primary contractors in sub- 
contracting their orders by acting as liai- 
son agents between communities and larg- 
er contractors. The National Association 
of Manufacturers also is making a detailed 
survey of the nation’s industrial capacity, 
emphasizing the number of idle machines 
that could be used on defense work. 

Two obstacles must be overcome before 
subcontracting can progress from theory to 
practice. First, large manufacturers, with 
huge backlogs of orders, must be persuad- 
ed to farm out their work. Second, Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of placing or- 
ders must be persuaded that farming out 
is feasible and reasonably efficient. At 
present responsible Government officials 
have no authority and have shown little 
desire to order large-scale subcontracting. 

One important reason for this attitude 
is that both Government officials and de- 
fense contractors hesitate to assume re- 
sponsibility for the work to be done in 
small shops. A shipbuilder, for example, is 
responsible for the seaworthiness of a 
complicated — machine when he de- 
livers it to the Navy. He is ready to risk 
his reputation on his own plant, but shies 
from guaranteeing the work of another. 

Army and Navy officials also are re- 
luctant to shoulder this responsibility. In- 
stead of inspecting and testing the prod- 
ucts of only a few manufacturers, they 


woula nave to accept the output of hun- 
dreds or thousands of small plants, many 
of them making only a few small parts. 
Instead of relying upon established firms, 
with which they have long done business, 
they would have to place faith in many 
small shops that never before have pro- 
duced for Government standards. 

A similar explanation is advanced for 
the concentrated location of new defense 
plants near already established industrial 
areas. Located here are skilled managers 
and supervisors, a skilled labor supply, 
nearby sources of raw material, and 
sured electric power and transportation 
facilities. Procurement officials fear that 
to decentralize defense production to the 
extent advocated by Mr. Cooke or De- 
fense Advisory Commissioner Chester C. 
Davis would complicate production by add- 
ing labor and transportation problems. 

Against these objections, however, are 
estimates that half of the machine tools in 
the nation today are idle. At the same time, 
the OPM. has clamped mandatory priori- 
ties on machine-tool deliveries. Linked 
with these facts is the vital point that 
speed in defense output is becoming more 
and more essential. Thus Mr. Cooke is 
confident of the ultimate acceptance of his 
farming-out theories. 


as- 


Indications that this view is gaining sup- 
port came from Robert L. Mehornay, chief 
of OPM’s Defense Contract Service, who 
told the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers that future contracts would go 
to firms not yet overburdened with de- 
fense work. A similar recommendation, 
coupled with a plea to give defense work a 
wider geographical spread, is expected to 
arise from Congress. 
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Treasury facing resort 
to bank loans despite fear 
of inflationary trend 


In January, President Roosevelt esti- 
mated that the whole armaments program 
would cost $28,500,000,000—the money to 
be spent over several years. Today, new 
plans for expenditures at home and the 
aid-to-Britain program have boosted the 
figure to nearly $40,000,000,000, and there 
are no signs that it will stop there. 

This growing armaments program raises 
for Government fiscal heads aew problems 
in taxation and borrowing. Federal taxes, 
although now at record levels, must be in- 
creased much further. Treasury officials 
may have to revise their plan to borrow 
hereafter from public savings. They may 
have to borrow heavily from commercial 
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banks, which merely give the Government 
bookkeeping credits for borrowed sums, 
thus expanding demand deposits and cre- 
ating new money. 

Since demand deposits are at record lev- 
els and further increases add to the possi- 
bility of inflation, the Treasury wants to 
avoid future borrowing from banks as 
much as it can. If heavy borrowing from 
banks becomes necessary, greater stress 
will be placed on direct price-control meas- 
ures to hold down any rising price spirals. 

The key to the tax-increase trend is a 
proposal by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau that Congress adopt a plan 
whereby two-thirds of total Government 
expenditures would be borne out of taxes 
and one-third out of borrowing. 

Here is the situation as it stands. The 
President has estimated that, in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1, Government 
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Are Saboteurs 


Almost certainly! For there’s abundant 
proof that saboteurs are out to destroy 
or delay Defense Work whenever they 
can. There’s only one effective way rec- 
ommended to discourage such sabo- 
teurs—the complete protection of an 
Anchor Fence surrounding your plant 
property—and Anchor Fences around 
your power station, transformers, 
chemical storage, fuel supply and other 
vulnerable points inside your plant 
property. 

In this way you can protect your plant 
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and personnel from oxztside saboteurs, 
and safeguard the vulnerable points 
from inside saboteurs who may be on 
your payroll NOW. Don’t delay! Send 
for an Anchor Fence Engineer today. 
Let him show you how to provide com- 
plete protection with a minimum of 
expense for guards. He'll show you 
how an Anchor Fence can be moved 
and reinstalled in case of future plant 
expansion. Write or wire today to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 6610 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 








RAISING REVENUE FOR DEFENSE 


New Plans for Drastic Tax Increases 


and Heavier Borrowing 


expenditures for home defense, relief anj 
other normal activities will total $17,509. 
000,000. If, in addition, $5,500,000,000 js 
spent during the fiscal year for aid t 
England, the total will increase to $93. 
000,000,000. Two-thirds of that is $15, 
300,000,000. But present taxes are ¢. 
pected to raise only $8,300,000,000 du. 
ing the year. Assuming that aid-t. 
Britain activity will expand national jp. 
come so that present taxes will yield $10. 
300,000,000, that still leaves $5,000,000,00 
to be raised through new taxes before the 
two-thirds goal could be reached. 

Taxation plans. Treasury officials an 
congressional leaders already are at work 
on new tax legislation. A bill will k 
brought before the House in a few weeks 
Talk now is of placing enough new tax 
in this bill to raise an additional $1,500, 
000,000 in revenue. This figure may k 
revised upward drastically, dependix 
largely upon whether the war situation 
becomes more critical. If that happens, 
the American public, presumably, will be. 
come more tax-minded. 

The situation now is such that a $1,500- 
000,000 tax bill, huge as it would seem in 
peacetime, would be only a drop in th 
bucket. If the new bill raises no more tha 
this amount, Congress may pass a second 
tax-increase bill at the present. session, 
particularly since it intends to remain in 
session throughout the year. 

The present tax outlook favors just this 
kind of program. If it turns out this way, 
the next tax bill probably will be limite 
to increases within the present tax frame 
work, such as a higher normal income ta 
of, say, 6 per cent; higher surtaxes in th 
lower and middle brackets; increased estate 
and gift taxes; a steeper excess profits tar 
possibly some further increase in the co 
poration income tax, and some new extis 


taxes. Subsequent tax legislation probably § 


will bring the income tax structure mud 
closer to the high British level. 

Government idea men already are cot- 
ing forward with some drastic tax prt 
posals. Example: A 5 per cent gross ta 
on income of individuals in the form ¢ 
salaries, wages, investments and rentals, 
raise about $3,500,000,000 a year. 

Such a tax would amount to an expa- 
sion of the present social security pay-™ 
tax structure to cover individual incom 
generally, with the exception of a lam 
part of farm and low-bracket incomes. It 
advantages would be that it would be o 
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lected at the source; the Treasury would 
receive the revenue in the year in which 
the income was earned, instead of a year 
later, as now happens with income taxes. 
Chief disadvantage would be that the tax 
would have the same fault as a sales tax 
—that is, it would cut into consumer buy- 
ing and thus tend to retard business ex- 
pansion before the nation has attained 
full employment of its man power. 

The Treasury is expected to suggest, as 
counterproposals to a gross income tax, 
that the normal income tax, surtaxes, es- 
tate, gift, excess profits and corporation 
taxes be raised. 

Other tax proposals that are being con- 
sidered include: higher taxes on articles 
that compete with the defense program 
for labor and materials, such as automo- 
biles, tires, refrigerators and radios; in- 
creased taxes on tobacco and liquors. 

Borrowing plans. First Treasury re- 
action to “all-out” aid to England was to 
arrange to refund now the $504,000,000 of 
13g per cent notes maturing on June 15 
so that the decks would be cleared for 
heavy new cash borrowing. Plans also were 
started to borrow from banks, insurance 
companies and similar institutions a large 
amount of new money. 

The defense loan drive will be launched 
May 1. The Treasury will continue to sell 
“baby bonds” on the present discount 
basis, although the amount of the bonds 
which one person may buy in a year proba- 
bly will be reduced from $10,000, maturity 
value, to $5,000. The smallest Government 
bond that may be bought will continue to 
be the $18.75 “baby bond” that can be 
turned in for $25 upon maturity in 10 years. 

A special “defense series” of “baby 
bonds” will be started. In addition, the 
Treasury will offer the public two kinds of 
“defense bonds,” one on a discount basis, 
like the “baby bonds,” and the other on a 
combination discount and coupon basis. 

These bonds will yield less than “baby 
bonds”*—2 per cent, or a little more, for a 
bond maturing in 10 years. There, will be 
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12/31/1937... $10,712 
12/31/1939. . $21,459 


In 9 Months of 1940 
Using Open Account 








You too can multiply the working power of your capital with this 
type of continuous financing. It will enable you to free funds now tied 
up in inventory and receivables, to save discounts on purchases, to 
improve credit, to finance increased sales without increasing capital 
investment. Our service will also assist you in the purchase of needed 
machinery. For further information, write for copies of ‘‘Caprra aT 
Work”’ and “‘Comparative Costs or Financina.”’ Address Dept. UN. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 























To Our Most 


Important Client 


ewes BUSINESS — 


Established 1812 


most important client of The 


National City Bank of New York, can use our 27- 


year accumulation of practic 


Latin-American field. Our 42 


al experience in the 


branches “‘south of 


the border’”—the first established in Buenos Aires 


in 1914—are thoroughly familiar with local bank- 


ing and industrial conditions. They are prepared to 


help AMERICAN Business bridge the differences of 


race and language, and to interpret complicated 


banking laws, exchange and customs regulations. 


At our Head Office a special group of National 


City officials with many years of experience in the 


field, is exclusively engaged 


in handling Latin- 


American relationships for AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


You are invited to call upon them for consultation 


and guidance. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 














70 Branches in Greater New York 








LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA Cape etiaten Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires ntiago Cardenas Mexico City 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo Panama 
lores Matanzas P Panama 
Plaza Once — a Santiago Lis Colon 
° ote ima 
Resasle Barranquilla DomINICAN 
Brazit Medellin REPvBLic 
Rio de Janeiro .. Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urucuay 
Pernambuco Cua Barahona San Juan M id 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo atid 
San Paolo Sub-branches Puerto Plata lian 
c z ye ug Poke de Pane 
ANAL LONE aminos acoris 
3alboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 






































a limit ($50,000 has been discussed) on th, 
amount of both kinds one person may buy 
in a year. 

Savings stamps will be sold at post of. 
fices and about 200,000 other outlets jy 
denominations of 10, 25, and 50 cents anj 
a dollar. When enough stamps have bem 
bought, they can be exchanged for “baby 
bonds” or “defense bonds.” The stampe 
will not bear interest. 

Harold N. Graves, assistant to the Se, 
retary of the Treasury, will be in char 
of the defense loan drive. Trouble has beg 
encountered in getting money to pay th 
expenses of the campaign. The Treasyy 
asked for $3,000,000. The House votai 
only $1,500,000. 


The Government now has impounde 
money and investments in the Unite 
States of twelve European countries, nix 
of them victims of German and three of 
Russian conquest. The latest to be addej 
to the list are Bulgaria and Hungary, both 
fallen under Nazi sway. 

The result is that Secretary of th 





a 
HAROLD N. GRAVES 
Heads defense bond drive 


Treasury Morgenthau has become th 
custodian of about $4,400,000,000 of for- 
eign money and property located in this 
country. Most of this is Dutch, French, 
Belgian, Norwegian and Danish wealth 
since the holdings of the Balkan countre 
here are very small. 

This wealth is “frozen” since it can lt 
transferred only by Treasury permission 
That means supervision over paymetl 
for salaries, etc., by a large number d 
Dutch and other corporations. The ct 
trol is part of the economic wariat 
waged by the United States against # 
gressor powers. Object is to keep t 
wealth of the conquered countries out ¢ 
the hands of the conquerors. 
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Voted 

Just for the record... 

Last time U.S. lent Britain $8,000,000,000. This time U.S. is preparing, as 
oa a start, to lease Britain $7,000,000,000 in war materials. 
s, te Last time U.S. borrowed and spent $25,000,000,000. This time U.S. is plan- 
hree of ning to borrow and to spend $40,000,000,000 for defense and British aid. 
- added Last time it was two and one-half years before the United States committed 
y, both herself to a definite policy toward war. This time a commitment came in one and 


one-half years. 


of the 


Present lull between the first and second programs of defense orders won't 
mean a delay; won't mean any letdown in the increasing tempo of production. 

First batch of orders=--about $14,000,000,000 worth--is largely placed. 

Second batch of orders=--about $25,000,000,000 worth--is partly in the mill 
and will start to come along; will flow into industry before any voids appear. 

d This means: Production is to continue to bump against a ceiling of capacity 
in key industries; is going to rise as additional capacity comes into the picture. 

Also: Prices are to be subjected increasingly to pressure for a rise, as (1) 
consumer demand bumps into limited suppiies of some consumer products; (2) labor 
insists upon and receives wage increases that add to costs; (3) limitation on 
Shipping space starts a sharp upward spiral of import commodity prices as a re- 
sult of bidding for available supplies. 

Vast outpouring of dollars that lies ahead will create more and more prob- 
lems for industry; will bring with it pressure for more priorities and price 
controls. 

Advice to aluminum utensil industry that its day is done until the aluminum 
Supply situation eases is just a sample of what lies ahead in other industries. 
War and defense needs come first. As those needs grow, means of filling them 
will be more strained. As one industry after another discovers its raw material 
Supplies in jeopardy, competition for available materials will become increas- 
ingly intense. 

It's that situation Bernard Baruch is considering in advice to Roosevelt. 

Baruch's experience in the last war showed strong points and weaknesses in 
control machinery. Recommendations for this defense period growing out of the 























of far- last war are grouped in a study now available. (See page 20.) 
in ths Essentially, the World War chairman of the War Industries Board says: (1) 
~ The heart of industrial mobilization for defense or war is priorities that ra- 
vauule tion available goods both for defense and consumer industries; (2) along with 
priorities must go price control to prevent runaway competitive situations, and 
can lk price ceilings are best method of price control; (3) price ceilings must be ac- 
Mission. companied by heavier taxation to siphon off purchasing power so that pressures 
— against the ceilings will not be too intense; (4) a policy of priorities must be 
ay co-ordinated with a program of commandeering where necessary, and (5) there is 
warfatt need to eliminate consumer goods where production interferes with defense and to 


Search for substitutes when eliminations are not possible. 
Chances are that White House policy gradually will veer toward the Baruch 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


viewpoint; that the present policy of drift will give way to one of. planning. 


Supply situation in strategic materials is not too bright at this stage. 

Bureau of Mines survey discloses important new sources of some materials in 
which U.S. is deficient. RFC has laid up important stores of some commodities. 
But: There remain a number of supply problems in event of war. 

Situations are about as follows: 

Rubber: Less than 10 months' normal supply on hand or afloat, with prospect 
that severe rationing would be required if Japan should manage to cut supply lines. 

Tin: About a year's supply on hand in industry and in stock piles, with a 
Start soon to be made in construction of a smelter to refine Bolivian tin. 

Wool: A supply of 250,000,000 pounds of Australian wool is being stored here, 
This wool is British-owned, but would be available for U.S. use in case of need, 

Antimony: Bureau of Mines reports "definitely encouraging results" in loca- 
tion of an important source of supply in Idaho. 

Chromite: Two valuable reserves have been discovered and progress is reported 
in methods of utilizing domestic high-iron chromites. 

Manganese: Industry has about an 18 months" supply on hand. Bureau of 
Mines reports disclosure of "important tonnages of fair grade ore" in U.S. 

Tungsten: A tight situation exists owing to difficulty of obtaining from 
China. Bureau of Mines says that discoveries to date in this country "cannot be 
considered to constitute a substantial reserve." 

Mercury: This country is quite well supplied with reserves, and new sources 
of modest proportions are being discovered. 

Fact is that the United States is in a better position to become self-suf- 
ficient in raw materials than any other area in the world. Supplies within con- 
tinental U.S., coupled with those of Canada and Mexico, are found to cover most 
of the essentials. Difficulties come in few situations that are important. 





INEC started and ended with the idea of federal charters for corporations 
doing an interstate business. 

Idea of federal incorporation, of using power to grant or deny corporate 
licenses as a means of controlling business, is more than 30 years old; is an idea 
that has been advanced by conservative as well as by more radical Presidents. 

Senator O'Mahoney revived the idea in his final TNEC statement. But: The 
TNEC chairman did not return to his original detailed plan for using federal in- 
corporation as a means of regulating problems of income distribution and of man- 
agement-labor problems. He did suggest: (1) That a corporation charter might 
make corporation directors trustees in fact as well as in law, and (2) that a 
charter might make directors personally liable for violations of antitrust laws. 

This study of the economic system turned up a mass of material that will be 
heard from later when another depression develops. 











Two points being noted... 

1. President Roosevelt is urging an increase in the amount of federal aid 
given to the poorer States in order that those States may increase the size of 
their old-age assistance payments. This is the program of aid to indigent aged. 
President would gear the size of federal aid to the relative income of each State. 

2. Navy Secretary Knox is stirring up farm officials and farm State repre- 
sentatives with his statement that: "I was tremendously gratified when back in 
Chicago that food prices have gone down, which is the best thing in the world to 
keep labor satisfied." Political implications of this statement are being duly 
noted in the nation's capital, where the effort for years has been to increase 
the cost of food back toward "parity." 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN avoid exacting and burden- 
some record keeping as a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee defense contractor if most of your em- 
ployes are engaged in other work. The 
Comptroller General decides that you need 
not submit your original wage records to 
the Government; that a certified wage 
schedule by a field inspector is sufficient. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship a large list of 
items, including machine tools, iron and 
steel products and aircraft parts, to Great 
Britain with an export license on each 
shipment. The Administrator of Export 
Control will issue general licenses for such 
shipments to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on dividends declared on 
your stock by assigning your right to re- 
ceive those dividends to another person. 
The Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
stockholders are subject to tax on the div- 
idends they are entitled to receive. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, include the tips 
your employes receive as wages for pur- 
poses of the Wage-Hour Law. This con- 
troversial subject has been ruled upon for 
the first time by a federal circuit court of 
appeals. The court held that tips received 
by porters at railroad stations are to be 
considered as wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely establish a com- 
mittee in your plant to present workers’ 
grievances to your foremen and executives. 
The Labor Board rules in one case that a 
grievance committee, dominated by an em- 
ployer, is a “labor organization” under 
terms of the Wagner Act, and orders it 
disestablished. 


* & & 

YOU CANNOT get a ships’ warrant 
from the British if your ship is insured 
with a company in an “enemy” country, 
unless you guarantee in your application 
that the next insurance contract will be 
written with a non-enemy insurance com- 
pany. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a British navi- 
cert for your shipment of goods overseas 
without stating the name of the company 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











that insures your goods. If the company is 
found to be an “enemy” company, the 
navicert will not be issued. You must de- 
clare the name of the insurance company 
at least three days before the shipment is 
made. 


* * ” 


YOU CANNOT, as a power company 
executive or accountant, safely include in 
your costs of operations money you spend 
for political purposes or for purposes of 
gaining favorable legislation. The Federal 
Power Commission announces that or- 
ders soon will be issued on practices of 
charging such expenses to operating ex- 
penses. 

* * * 


YOU CAN deduct as a capital loss, for 
federal income tax purposes, the sum you 
paid to settle a suit for a deficiency judg- 
ment in connection with a mortgage fore- 
closure. The Board of Tax Appeals rules 
that such expenses are to be considered 
as capital losses only, and not as ordinary 
losses, which are deductible in full. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT always prevent a union 
from electioneering in your plant before 
a bargaining election. The Labor Board 


overrules objections by a rival union and 
holds that electioneering did not invali- 
date the results of a board election. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT always, as a shipper, 
obtain advantages of railroad freight re- 
ductions, lowered in competition with 
truck and water routes. An Interstate 
Commerce Commission order, refusing a 
railroad the right to lower rates so that 
traffic would be diverted from trucks and 
boats, has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. 


¥* * * 


YOU CAN take your dependents’ credit 
for federal income tax purposes if you sup- 
port your children, regardless of the fact 
that the children may have independent 
incomes, the Board of Tax Appeals holds. 


* * + 


YOU CAN give bonuses to your work- 
ers, based upon a percentage of their wage 
payments, without including the bonuses 
in your calculations of overtime rates. The 
Public Contracts Division of the Labor 
Department so rules in a case where an 
employer paid a bonus for completion of 
a defense contract on time. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now learn in advance wheth- 
er the Government is likely to increase 
minimum wage rates during the time you 
are working on a Government contract. 
The Office of Production Management an- 
nounces that hereafter wage determina- 
tions will be promulgated by the Labor 
Department only after consultation with 
the Division of Purchases. Purpose of these 
consultations is to enable businessmen, 
preparing to bid on Government contracts, 
to know in advance whether wage mini- 
mums may change. 
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Spokesmen for the Army and Navy: 
They Shun Propaganda, Censorship 


In these days of war and crisis and na- 
tional defense, the United States Army and 
Navy both realize they have front-page 
stories to tell. And two of their top of- 
ficers, Major General Robert C. Richard- 
son, Jr., in the War Department, and Com- 
mander Harry Raymond Thurber, in the 
Navy Department, intend to tell them— 
as clearly and as fully as possible. 

As the respective heads of the public 
relations sections of the two services, Gen- 
eral Richardson and Commander Thurber 
hope to steer a Scylla-Charybdis course 
between propaganda, on the one hand, and 
censorship, on the other. 

In one sentence, their policy is “to keep 
the public informed of Army and Navy 
activities, as compatible with military se- 
curity.” At present, at least, their func- 
tion, as they themselves say, “is purely 
informational and educational.” 

In letting America know what is going 
on in the War and Navy Departments, 
General Richardson and Commander 
Thurber will not cling to prosaic dope- 
sheet methods. To present to the public 
the life and activities of American sol- 
diers and sailors, they intend to use all 
the media at their disposal: the press, the 
radio, the movies. In regard to the Selec- 
tive Service System, for example, General 
Richardson and his staff will give the fam- 
ilies and friends of selectees much more 
than cold statistics on Army life; they will 
paint the human side as well. 

An indication of the importance the 
Army attaches to public relations is the 
recent reorganization of the War De- 
partment’s Public Relations Branch and 
Current Information Section (formerly 
under the Deputy Chief of Staff and Un- 
der Secretary of War, respectively) into a 
new, over-all Bureau of Public Relations; 
and the appointment of a major general to 
handle broad, long-range planning, as well 
as immediate problems. 

Now working under the direct super- 
vision and control of Secretary Stimson, 
General Richardson has under him 26 
officers and 60 civilians, their duties divid- 
ed into such fields as the press, radio, 
movies, newsreel pictures, research, press 
analysis and field liaison. Their activities 
have expanded so in recent weeks that 
soon they will resort to a night shift, com- 
pleting a 24-hour day. 

A soft-spoken, 58-year-old cavalry offi- 
cer, General Richardson has directed the 
new bureau since Jan. 22. His previous 
experience in a similar field includes serv- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MAJOR GENERAL RICHARDSON 


ice with the Morale Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff, 1919-20, and with Military I 
telligence, 1934-35. 

The high points of his career, however, 
have been active, fighting tours of duty 
during the Philippine Insurrection an 
the World War. Aside from his job, th 
General’s interests are horses (he left his 
two favorites in Texas, where he recently 
commanded the First Cavalry Division), 
golf, swimming, and, on the scholarly site, 
history and philosophy. 

The Navy’s efficient staff, rapidly e 
panding from a present force of 13 officers 
13 civilians, three marines and one @& 
listed reserve, has long been working mor 
than eight hours a day. The organization 
is similar to that of the Army, with se 
tions devoted to the press, radio, photog 
raphy, research and civic co-operatio 
(public speakers, services for patrioli 
organizations, etc.). 

Directly under the Division of Naw 
Intelligence (which, in turn, is under th 
Chief of Naval Operations), the brand 
has had big, gray-haired Commande 
Thurber as its head since July, 1940. 4 
45-year-old World War veteran, expel 
on gunnery and tactics, and devotee d 
naval history, economics and detect 
stories, the Commander is serving 
third tour in the public relations sectitt 
From 1924 to 1927 he was on duty 
what was then called the Informatia 
Section, and from 1930 to 1932 he was! 
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charge of the Press Section in the Public 
Relations Branch. His outside interests 
center about his four children. 

Born in Hoquiam, Washington, Com- 
mander Thurber was appointed to the 
Naval Academy after attending the Uni- 
versity of Washington. During the war, 
he first served on the destroyer Wads- 
worth, out of Brest, and later on several 
destroyers operating on the East and 
West coasts of the United States. 

As far as censorship is concerned, both 
the General and the Commander are work- 
ing on the theory that the citizens of a 
democracy should know everything except 
strict military secrets; that as much, not as 
little, information as possible should be re- 
vealed. 
If, in the future, dissemination to the 
public—and thereby to unfriendly powers 
—of certain items of news seems detrimen- 
tal to the defense program of the United 
States, the public relations sections of the 
Army and Navy are counting on the co- 
operation of the American press, magazine, 
radio and photographic agencies in with- 
holding such publicity. Voluntary censor- 
ship will thus be invoked. 

Newspaper editors, for example, already 
have agreed to the suggestion of Navy 
Secretary Knox, himself a former publish- 
et, that information on the following sub- 
jects be taboo: actual or intended move- 
ments of U. S. Navy vessels or aircraft, of 
units of enlisted personnel or mobilized re- 
serves or the Marine Corps; “secret” U. S. 
naval weapons and their technical devel- 
opment; new ships or aircraft; U. S. Navy 
construction ashore. 

General Richardson and Commander 
Thurber have their offices in the two long, 
low, white buildings, squatting along the 
Mall side of Washington’s Constitution 
Avenue, that are the headquarters of the 
War and Navy Departments. Their mush- 
rooming activities are doing much to make 
those two spots the busiest in the capital. 
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COMMANDER THURBER 
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Streamlined Freight Service 
Behind the Most Powerful 
Locomotive in the World! 


Santa Fe again takes the lead, 
as the first road in the world to 
start using Electro-Diesel power 
in all classes of service. 

The locomotive pictured above 
is one of the first two of its kind 
to be put into use hauling Santa Fe 
mainline freight to and from the 


Me 


West Coast. This four-section 
Electro-Diesel is 193 feet long. 
Has four 16-cylinder G. M. C. 
Diesel engines which provide 
5,400 rated horsepower. Exerts a 
tractive effort of 220,000 pounds 
at starting, Develops a top speed 
of 75 miles per hour. 


railroading enables Santa Fe to maintain its 


24-hour-faster schedules —to render you a better, more complete 
service. You now have the advantages of 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the speed and dependability that are 
“the premium of progress”... SHIP SANTA FE 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Representative for full details or write: 


J. J. GROGAN 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to Be—and Remain—a Statesman 
By Our Staff Machiavelli 


Now that the Lend-Lease Bill is law, Congress can shed its 
unfamiliar white robes of nonpartisanship and climb back into 
the old two-pants suit of party politics for a while. 

Some of the boys and girls probably will find themselves out 
of practice being just plain Republicans or Democrats. They 
are going to miss the letters from constituents calling them 
warmongers and Fifth Columnists. 

Be that as it may, the members of Congress spent this week- 
end reading back issues of the Congressional Record to find out 
how the members act when 
national unity isn’t cramp- 
ing their style. 

For their benefit we 
herewith publish an essen- 
tial chapter for their brush- 
up course in statesmanship. 
These are the guiding rules 
adopted by a man who fol- 
lowed them through a lifetime in politics in the State legislature, 
Congress, a governorship, the Senate and the Cabinet. He 
could have been President, but he either did not want the office 
or somebody got there ahead of him. Modestly entitled, “How 
to Get Where You Are Going,” the rules are these: 

I—The best seat in Congress is on a fence. 

II—Never buy your ticket until the train is in the station. 

I1I—Don’t board the train until it is under way. 

IV—Remember the platform is something to get on with, 
but not to ride upon. This applies to trains, trolleys and politics. 

V—Don’t ride in the parlor car. Most of your constituents 
are riding in coaches on excursion tickets. Besides, it’s harder 
to jump from the parlor car if the train leaves the tracks. 

VI—When and if the train arrives at its destination on 
schedule, be sure you are riding with the engineer. If the public 
thinks you are the engineer, don’t try to convince them to the 
contrary. 

Every politician who ever traveled far in his chosen career 
followed those simple rules, which have been jealously guarded 
by the initiate for lo, these many years. If the younger Con- 
gressmen will adopt them, they won’t find themselves stranded 
at a way station in 1942, with no place to go except into a 
firm of lobby lawyers in Washington. 

Recent developments in Congress have produced the necessity 
of enlarging those rules, perhaps. We suggest: 

A.—Never start a filibuster unless you are sure you haven’t 
got the votes. (This rule is suggested by Majority Leader 
Barkley’s management of the Lend-Lease Bill in the Senate. 
Adoption of the bill was delayed four days by the speeches 
made in its support to an audience of Senators who were going 
to vote for it anyhow.) 

B.—Never make a speech about the bill you are opposing. 
Speak about something else. (This is the course successfully 
followed by one Senator, who is nobody’s tyro.) 

C.—Vote for all the amendments that are least likely of 
adoption before voting for the bill itself. (This is almost a 
cardinal rule for successful statesmanship. It enables the Sena- 
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tor or Representative to satisfy his entire constituency by point. 
ing out, first, that he did his best to curtail the unconscionabl 
grab for power by the President or TVA or whatever, and 
second, that he forgot all partisanship in this grave hour ap 
voted to strengthen the hands of the President—or TVA » 
SEC as the case might be—against the evil machinations ¢ 
democracy’s foe.) 

Anybody can be a statesman by following this pattern. Ther 
are a few other well-tested precepts which can safely be followed 
by young men ambitious 
to serve their country and 
to retain the franking priv- 
ilege and 20 cents-a-mile 
travel allowance, not to 
mention junket trips to 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines. 

Was it not Boise Pen- 
rose who said, “Always oppose war, but support maximum 
military appropriations”? Members from maritime distries 
will understand that “military” also embraces appropriation 
for shipyards and vessels to build in them. 

And it may have been Henry Clay who counseled likewis, 
“Always vote for appropriations and against taxes.” Mayle 
Andrew Jackson said it, and that is the reason the New Del 
can afford to celebrate his birthday with $100-a-plate dinnen 

Perhaps it is too much to ask the average Congressman to 
memorize all these rules, but for what does the public supply 
them with canny secretaries? These hired hands could tak 
time off from rewriting the speeches of Daniel Webster to men- 
orize the rules for their Congressmen easily enough. 

Perhaps the rules could be printed on cards to hang in th 
congressional cloakrooms beside the Rules of Health formulatel 
by the Capitol physician, one of his admonitions being, “Dru 
plentifully.” 

Even though armed with the foregoing compilation of all tk 
wisdom of his most successful predecessors, the time will com 

to every Congressman wha 
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PORTABLE he is confronted by an ise 

7] FENCE es om which he is bound tok 
Sees wrong, no matter whid 

» Doo@TFUL. way he votes. It wast 
DISTRICTS = protect the members {nt 

y such dilemmas that t 
Capitol was located 2 

Washington, which bi 


more sinusitis to the square foot than Miami Beach ha 
pajamas. The Army and Navy both maintain hospitals & 
which members of Congress are eligible. It is a cinch for af 
body in Congress to get hospitalized with a bum sinus we 
an embarrassing issue is presented. The Founding Fathe 
thought of everything, didn’t they? Hooray for them! 
(Note: The above essay is for Congressmen only. Other te 
ers of this magazine are requested to skip this page. You woul} 
want anybody to get wise to your trade secrets, would ya 
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Evitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


> 


The Unorganized Workers 
Sir:—In answer to D. R. Spoont’s query 
(US.N., March 7), I would say that un- 
organized workers can’t be represented un- 
less they become organized. It is my be- 
_ | lief that the interests of the unorganized 
Omt-f workers, especially at this time, are best 
rable served by organizing them for the specific 
and, purpose of combating unions’ arbitrary ac- 


aut tivities in forcing every worker into their 
Aa organization. 
is i} The one-union closed shop is unfair and 
undemocratic. While I believe that every 
her worker should be organized in the union of 
on his own choice, I consider it a necessity 
that unorganized workers now organize for 
the purpose of defeating the one-union 
dosed shop aim of the major labor unions. 
- Grand Rapids, Mich. Joun VaNZwou 
i * * * 


ess | Prices and Wage Rates 


——f§ Sir:—Your issue of March 7 contained 
mun § article stating: “In copper, wages are 
strict geared to the price of copper by union 
ation § agreements. To win a wage increase, the 
unions are asking the Government to mod- 
sin its stand against any advance in cop- 
ayief Pet Prices. I am asking you to print our 
Del union’s real position on the question, which 
== is contrary to the interpretation made in 
tan to) SOUT article, 
suppl 1. The union is not asking the Govern- 
1 tay ment to modify its stand against any ad- 
men-§ Yance in copper prices. Wages are geared 
to the price of copper in the copper min- 
in th ig industry, it is true; but this relation- 
ulate Ship exists only insofar as increases or de- 
‘Drai@ teases occur in the established base rate. 
In other words, a minimum base wage is 
all te St regardless of copper prices; but when 
| com the price of copper exceeds the starting 
nwhag Point—9 cents, for example—increases or 
n ise “eereases in price above that point are ac- 
ito} companied by designated increases or de- 


whid} CTeases in the wage. 

2. Our union has condemned this entire 
wage policy on the ground that metal 
prices have no relationship to corporation 


was 0 
s fron 
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ted 2 Profits, increased output per man, techno- 
h hu logical improvements, decreased operating 
has df costs, living costs—or any other factors 
tals 0 f Which should legitimately be involved in 
or al “Nsideration of the wage scale. Our union 
s wha has decided henceforth to attempt to fix 
Fatho® Wage rates for miners without regard to 

metal prices, and has offered, in every 
eral Major negotiation since adoption of this 





new policy, to do away with the price 
tie-up. 
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——— he Yeas and Nays. 
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3. Our union, together with our brother 
organizations of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, has again and again rejected 
the artificial linking of wages and prices. 
We deny that wage increases cause higher 
prices. On the contrary, higher wages are 
made possible out of the increased profits 
of the corporations. 

Perhaps your article was right that 
“First indications of a major decision [by 
the Government] on wage policy will be 
the result of the struggles in the copper and 
steel industries.” If so, it is to be hoped 
that labor’s right to better its conditions of 
life will continue, and that industry will be 
restrained from that profiteering which the 
Administration pledged itself to prevent. 
Denver, Colo. Rem Rostnson, Interna- 

tional President, International Union of 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


{Ed. Note: Mr. Robinson’s union is 
one of a number operating in the cop- 
per industry. Government authorities 
whofurnished information that unions 
were pressing for higher copper prices 
still stick to that assertion.] 


* * * 


On Extending Relief 

Sir:—We have been wondering how Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekiel (“The Trend of Busi- 
ness,” U.S.N., March 7) proposes to extend 
or maintain his “socially useful public 
works” and “subsidized consumption” after 
savings have been commandeered or taxed 
out of existence. When business com- 
mences to consume its capital assets it 
courts trouble. 

The one-third that are ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and poorly housed are to be pitied, but 
should not be encouraged and abetted in 
their slothfulness. Dr. Ezekiel’s theory of 
forcefully taking from those who are willing 
to deny themselves the good things of life 
in order that they may not be dependent 
in their declining years and giving it to the 
indolent to dissipate is wrong in principle 
and un-American. 


Canfield, Ohio C. W. Henpricxs 


* * * 


Feeding the Ill-Fed 

Sir:—The prosperity of the United 
States depends entirely upon a develop- 
ment of the American market for American 
foods and goods. There cannot be overpro- 
duction of foodstuffs and clothing with one- 
third of the nation still ill-fed, ill-clad and 
ill-housed. The defense of democracy in 
these United States depends, first of all, 
upon finding the means of feeding half- 
famished bodies to a state of health and 
strength, so that they might stand some 
chance of resisting epidemic diseases. 
Miami, Fla. Epwarp Doane 
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DAY DREAMS of America’s grandeur 
and gallant past come to your mind, 
as the beautiful “‘Water Level Route” 
rolls by the wide windows of your 
New York Central train. Nature and 
history combined to make this route 
memorable for every American, 


i 


eter! 


mam — SY NIGHT 


' 





% 
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RESTFUL DREAMS area promise ful- 
filled,in the soft easy luxury of your ac- 
commodations over the smooth Wcter 
Level Route. Nature and engineering 
foresight combined to “streamline” 
New York Central’s roadbed for your 
comfort and complete relaxation. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL) 


SYSTEM 





THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE...YOU CAN SLEEP! 
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Steel Shortage Coming? . . . Wartime Protection 
For Our Ports... American Men for British Navy 


Many very high officials now say 
privately that the United States is 
really in the war and that it seems 
only a question of time before the 
shooting starts. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt is copying the 
technique that Hitler and Mussolini 
developed in Spain when they actual- 
ly sank British ships and sent troops 
to fight while still maintaining “neu- 
trality.” Big question is whether Hit- 
ler will sit quietly while this tech- 
nique is turned against him. 


xk kk 


It is more and more possible that 
trained men from the American Navy 
whose enlistments are expiring may 
volunteer in Canada for service on 
board American warships that may 
be transferred to the British. 


x kk 


Although there is no proof of their 
theories, a number of foreign trade 
experts of the Government discout 
reports that the increased Russian im- 
ports from this country represent an 
expansion of trade with Germany. 
They believe Russia is increasing her 
imports in an attempt to strengthen 
her own position. 


x = 


Tom Corcoran continues to be boomed 
by New Dealers for a front-rank de- 
fense job, but the White House con- 
tinues to use him only for leg work 
while Cabinet members resist the idea 
of having him in the “little cabinet.” 


x *k * 


One department is advising the White 
House that the British could ease their 
acute shipping situation by drawing 
more vessels from Pacific routes and 
from routes between the United States 
and South America. 


* £2 


Report that Leon Henderson is to be- 
come chairman of the SEC and is to 
center industrial price control ma- 
chinery in that agency is wide of the 
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mark. President Roosevelt has not 
made up his mind on methods. Odds 
are on Sumner F. Pike to be SEC 
chairman. 


xx«rk 


Bernard Baruch is urging the Presi- 
dent to streamline his defense organi- 
zation and to lose no time in fashion- 
ing effective price controls. 


x kek 


State Department is much perturbed 
by evidence of growing friction be- 
tween communist and anticommunist 
factions in China where American aid 
is going to be needed. 


x kk 


Word that high Army and Navy offi- 
cials are resisting transfer of equip- 
ment to Great Britain is not borne out 
by the evidence. Both service branch- 
es are co-operating with the White 
House in making available existing 
equipment for immediate transfer. 


xk 


President Roosevelt and Claude Wick- 
ard, new Agriculture Secretary, are hit- 
ting it off well together, with the Presi- 
dent taking Wickard into the Cabinet 
inner circle for defense conferences. 


es eg 


The President’s plan is to allow pub- 
lic opinion to harden further on the 
strike issue before moving in. Some 
White House advisers think that delay 
in dealing with strikes will result in 
a runaway price situation as well as 
in production delays. 


x *k * 


Vice President Wallace is exercising 
more and more influence in the Sen- 
ate and is credited with having helped 
to devise the strategy by which the 
Lend-Lease Act was kept free of 
hamstringing amendments. 


xk 


It’s going to be necessary to apply 
wartime protections to American ports 
to which British warships now may 
come for repair and fueling. Other- 


wise, a German submarine might pos. 
sibly turn up. 


xk 


Real reason for the difference ¢ 
opinion between Navy men and Presi. 
dent Roosevelt over giving more de. 
stroyers to Britain is said to be that 
the President feels it is better to giv 
Britain the destroyers and avoid war 
than to have the United States Navy 
convoy ships and get into war. 


x kk 


Department of Agriculture officials 
are fearful that the buying of food 
for Britain will be placed in the hands 
of some agency unfamiliar with farm 
and consumer problems. They hold 
that the Surplus Marketing Adminis. 
tration is well equipped to do the job, 


x kk 


More and more Administration of. 
ficials are predicting that the report 
to Mr. Roosevelt saying that this 
country would have plenty of steel 
to meet all needs will be found to he 
wrong. 


xk 


Men high in the Administration ate 
losing no opportunity to allay fears of 
retail commodity shortages, so as to 
prevent a consumers’ buying panic. 


xk * 


Army Officers are telling this story to 
explain their irritation at the unfa 
miliarity of certain top officials of the 
Office of Production Management 
with matters pertaining to military 
equipment: One high OPM official 
last week upbraided an Army office 
for placing fire-control equipment 
priority lists, revealing a belief that 
instruments to aim guns were fit 
engines. 


Se 2 2 


Some OPM officials believe tha 
eventually the priorities system wil 
have to be more closely co-ordinated 
than it is under the present division 
of responsibility between OPM and 
the Army and Navy Munitions Boatt. 
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(EW 1941 CHEVROLET 


les Jndeed-on Ass IN STYLING 


among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 


eee eR 1) ACCELERATION 


‘ among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 
FIRST Is: IN HILL-CLIMBING 


among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 


BECAUSE ITS dor IN DRIVING ano 


4 RIDING BASE 
FIN AN bh among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 
“ ‘Ist IN ALL? ROUND 


sCONOMY 


among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 


TTA dor 1N DOLLAR VALUE 


mot Ce among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 


That’s why Chevrolet has won first place in 
motor car sales for nine of the last ten years. 
That’s why people in all parts of the country 
are showing such a marked preference for 


the new Chevrolet for ’41. .. . That’s why... 


ée* CHEVROLETS the LEADER 


EVEIT= TRY IT BUY IT! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR, DIVISION, Genera! Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




































THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR 


AND 


28” 


LESS 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling cigarettes tested — 


AMERICA’S No. 1 SKIER 
DICK DURRANCE VS. 
THE STOP-WATCH 
AT SUN VALLEY 


He’s a little man to look 
at—but on a pair of “hick- 
ories” he’s a mighty giant. 
Records? It’s easier to 
count the few he hasn't 
won. At one time or an- 
other he’s held virtually 
every major down-hill and 
slalom title in North 
America. He smokes... 
as much as he likes... but 
note: He smokes the slow- 
er-burning cigarette that 
gives extra mildness and 
less nicotine in the smoke. 





i 7 less than any of them — according 


‘ to independent scientific tests of 
ITS SWELL TO = 


GET THAT EXTRA ' 
MILONESS IN A SMOKE \ 
AS TASTY AS A CAMEL. ; 
THERES NOTHING LIKE A 


CAMEL FOR FLAVOR ‘64a 


‘ 
” 


; 





the smoke itself 









IVE of the largest-selling cigarettes... 

the brands most of you probably smoke 
right now...were analyzed and compared 
by tests of the smoke itself. For, after all, 
it’s what you get in the smoke that inter- 
ests you... the smoke’s the thing. 

And over and over again the smoke of 
the slower-burning brand...Camel...was 
found to contain less nicotine. Another 
triumph for slower burning! Another rea- 
son for Camel’s front-line position in the 
cigarette field! 

Science could tell you other equally 
important advantages of slower burning, 
but try Camels. Smoke out the facts for 
yourself. The smoke’s the thing! 

For convenience—for economy—get 


a -/ 


F= \ 


AT THE ROUNDHOUSE high on Sun Valley’s Baldy Mountain, your Camels by the carton. 
Dick Durrance (above) takes time out for another Camel. “That 
Camel flavor is something special,” he says. “Always hits the spot.” R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


And the answer is Camel’s costlier tobaccos in a matchless blend— 
they’re slower-burning! (See below.) a 
Try the slower-burning cigarette yourself. Know the supreme : THE 
pleasure of a smoke free from the excess heat and irritating qualities 
of too-fast burning .. . extra cool, extra mild. Enjoy every flavorful ye) 4 aa 
puff with the comforting assurance of science that in Camels you’re 
getting less nicotine in the smoke (above, right). ; 


THE 


By burning 25% slower than the average of the 4 other largest- TURK: THING! 
selling brands tested—slower than any of them—Camels also give you a : % 
smoking plus equal, on the average, to 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


CAM E L— tne stower-Burninc ciGARETTE 
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